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THE HARBOR, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Gloucester is now celebrating the three hundredth anniversary of its 
settlement. In spite of all changes in other early American towns, 
the native descendants of the original settlers maintain their fishing 
industry and the old traditions of seamanship in all their early vigor 
[See Page 581] 
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HEN Lord Robert Cecil 

visited the United States 

several months ago, he pled 

for American participation 

on purely idealistic grounds. 
There was no unpleasant insistence on the fact 
that it was America’s duty; that it was Amer- 
ica’s opportunity, however, was made suffi- 
ciently clear. The Cecil appeal was an appeal 
to American idealism, to the American spirit 
of altruism—in a word, to the higher aspects 
of the American character. 

The recent plea of the one-time Lord 
Chancellor of England, Viscount Birkenhead, 
was made on entirely different grounds. This 
appeal was addressed to what is supposed to be 
the American passion for profit. He assumed 
that the American masses were interested, 
above all, in the business improvement that 
would result from restoration of equilibrium 
in Europe. Our manufacturers would thereby 
widen their markets and our farmers find 
purchasers for their surplus products. 

Aside from the moral implications of this 
doctrine, it is not quite certain that this inti- 
mate relation between American prosperity 
and a reconstituted Europe really exists. The 
palpable fact is that the United States is ex- 
ceedingly prosperous now, despite our failure to 
intervene actively in Europe. There is depres- 
sion in the agricultural regions, it is true, but it 
is not clear that a revitalized Europe would 
greatly improve that situation. The talk of 
rebuilding Europe’s purchasing power means 
only one thing: the rebuilding of Europe’s pro- 
ductive capacity. This necessarily implies in- 
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creased production of European manufactured 
products and the resurrection of European 
agricultural life. The fact is that American 
farmers are exporting more of their products 
than before the war, and the reason for this 
is mainly the practical cessation of Russian 
farming. A reorganized Europe means that 
Russia will again become the great granary of 
Europe, a fact that can hardly improve the 
agricultural situation in the American Middle 
West. Before the World War the United 
States was rapidly decreasing its agricultural 
exports, and economists foresaw the day, not 
far distant, when our own increasing popula- 
tion would consume everything wecould grow; 
moreover, they anticipated that the United 
States would become a food importing nation 
itself. To reproduce the economic equilibrium 
that existed before the European War means 
to reproduce that state of affairs. 

Both sentimentally and practically, there- 
fore, the Birkenhead approach rests upon an 
unsatisfactory basis. There is only one kind 
of an appeal that is likely to have much in- 
fluence in this country: that is the kind 
made by Lord Robert Cecil. Americans love 
to do large things ina large way. They feel 
a profound satisfaction in rendering service 
purely for the sake of the service itself. An 
argument aimed directly at this philanthropic 
spirit is the only way to turn the country from 
its present indifference. Those who believe 
that the time will come when America will 
actively concern itself with European prob- 
lems rest their faith upon this quality in the 
American people. 


























( * OUNT ADMIRAL G. YAMAMOTO, the 
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new Premier of Japan. Count Yamamoto 
succeeds the late Baron Kato, who headed the 
Japanese Mission at the Washington Conference 
























































V TALTER W. HEAD, recently elected Presi- 

dent of the American Bankers’ Association 

at the Atlantic City convention. Mr. Head is 

president of the Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Nebraska 
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( ‘OL. WILLIAM N. HASKELL, whose task 

* as chief field director of the American Relief 

Administration in Russia has finally been com- 

pleted, bringing to a close one of the world’s 
greatest humanitarian efforts 
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EV. HARRY E. FOSDICK, the Baptist 

minister who as the “‘liberal’”’ pastor of the 

First Presbyterian Church, New York City, is one 

of the outstanding figures in opposition to the 

“fundamentalists” in the “war” in the Protes- 
tant churches 
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ENRY H. CURRAN, recently appointed 
Commissioner of | mmigration at Ellis Island, 
New York. The increasing national interest in 
immigration focusses even more than the usual 
attention on the immigration officials 
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The Annual Disturbance in Anthracite 


ROBABLY the interest of most Amer- 

icans in the anthracite fields centres 

chiefly around the question of the 
winter’s coal supply. Coal strikes affect the 
everyday householder in rather more intimate 
fashion than do most industrial dislocations. 
Strikes on railroads and steel plants and build- 
ing trades probably concern his welfare ‘just 
as Closely, but they do not shape themselves in 
his mind so definitely as the sudden cessation 
of supplies in the coal bin. Coal, the econo- 
mists never weary of pointing out, is the 
foundation of our economic life. He who 
obtains a strangle hold on this all-embracing 
substance will dominate the Nation’s industry 
for centuries to come. That is the reason 
why the recent transactions in the anthracite 
regions mean more than the actual or threat- 
ened prospect of domestic inconvenience. 
What is the real meaning of these constant 
disturbances? Do they bring to light new 
forces at work in American life? If so, are 
these tendencies the kind that make for na- 
tional health? 

The question that loomed most prominently 
in the recent contest furnishes, in part at least, 
the answer to this question. Strikes that 
arouse public sympathy and support for 
workingmen are those that turn mainly upon 
the question of wages and conditions of em- 
ployment. The life of Mr. Gompers finds its 
main justification in the fact that it leaves the 
state of the workingman in better condition 
than he found it. Whatever one may think 
of the Labor Union movement, at least certain 
solid achievements—and achievements that 
make for better citizenship and a more con- 
tented country—can be placed to its credit. 
Men get better wages, they work fewer hours, 
their surroundings are healthier and more 
comfortable than fifty years ago, and these 
improvements can be attributed in the main 
to the labor unions. In the general reckon- 
ing they may be regarded as helping to bal- 
ance some of the abuses that have followed in 
their wake, chiefly a defiance of law and a dis- 
regard for individual rights. The points most 
conspicuously at issue in the coal fields, how- 
ever, do not concern wages or working con- 
ditions. These things figured in the large 
number of demands made, it is true, and the 
negotiations between unions and men finally 
came to a deadlock on the subject of wages. 
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But the wage scale is not the main bone of 
contention in the present war. About wages 
and conditions in the anthracite country 
there are naturally contradictory statements, 
but certain things at least are clear. Like 
all American workmen, coal miners received a 
great increase of wages in the war; their com- 
pensation then reached a peak that would 
have been looked upon almost as affluence in 
the pre-war period. In 1920, two years after 
the Armistice, wages were lifted seventeen 
per cent. over the peak of 1918. These wages 
are still being paid, and the employers have 
offered to continue them at least until April 
1, 1924. There has been no “deflation” in 
the miner’s pay, and, from present indications, 
there is not likely to be any such ‘‘deflation.” 
As to whether the miners are well paid or not, 
there is naturally room for disagreement. In 
the anthracite fields at present the workers’ 
average annual earnings are something more 
than $1700 a year. There are American 
workmen who earn more than that, but this 
rate is unquestionably much higher than the 
average. Compared with the yearly income 
of toilers in another basic American industry 
—that of agriculture itself—this scale rep- 
resents nothing less than prosperity. 


“Buttons” and ‘Button Strikes’’ 


T IS not strange, therefore, that wages and 
conditions do not monopolize interest in 


such strikes or threatened strikes. The 
real thing for which Mr. Lewis and his as- 
sociates are fighting is the complete control 
of coal-mine labor. An essential preliminary 
to this domination is the closed shop. The 
United Mine Workers have been pursuing 
this goal for over twenty years. The famous 
settlement of the strike by President Roose- 
velt in 1912 provided for the open shop. 
In that agreement the operators pledged 
themselves not to discriminate against any 
employee because of his union membership; 
on the other hand the union members pledged 
themselves not to interfere with any non- 
union miner. This agreement has_ been 
violated thousands of times; strikes are 
constantly taking place to compel the mine 
owners to discriminate against non-union 
employees. Much has been heard recently of 
the ‘‘check-off,’’ but for many years ‘‘The 
“Button” and “Button Strikes” have been 
everyday events in the mining regions; the 


























ANTHRACITE COAL EN ROUTE TO THE 


CONSUMER 


Unless some machinery is put into effect for perma- 

nently preventing such difficulties as we have faced al- 

most every year for several decades, the country will 

be forced to look for other means of heating its houses 

and running its factories. Already the use of oil is an 
important factor 


purpose is to accomplish the same result as 
the ‘“‘check-off,” that is, to compel union 
members to pay their dues. ‘Button Day” 
is one of the great ceremonials of the anthra- 
cite section. On that day buttons are dis- 
tributed by union officers to those members 
who have paid dues and all outstanding ob- 
ligations. These buttons are useful for one 
month; the next month buttons are again is- 
sued, but of a different color. The miner 
must wear this button in a conspicuous place, 
on his coat lapel or on his cap; it is the out- 
ward badge of good financial standing in his 
union. No miner is permitted to work who 
does not possess this decoration. That these 
buttons have caused so much trouble sheds 
considerable light upon the enthusiasm with 
which the average union member regards his 
union, for “ Button Strikes” are almost con- 
stantly taking place. These are strikes to 
force operators to refuse employment to 
miners who are not wearing buttons—to min- 
ers, that is, who have not paid their dues. 
The fact that they are always going on in- 
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dicates that there are a considerable number 
of miners who care nothing for thq union. 


The ‘‘Check-Off” to Succeed the 
“Button” 


- HE purpose of the “check-off’’ is to 
accomplish the same end as the 
“Button,” only to do it more directly. 

The “check-off”’ is derived from the English 

and Welsh coal mines; the fact that so many 

of the early American miners were Welshmen 
and Englishmen probably explains its intro- 
duction in this country. In the old country, 
however, it no longer exists, but it has been an 
institution in the bituminous fields for many 
years. The “check-off” is usually described 
as a scheme by which the operator deducts 
the union dues from the pay envelope of each 
miner and sends it to the union. It is much 
more than that. In the first place these de- 
ductions are made for every miner; it is thus 
a plan of forcing every employee into the 
union; and it necessarily implies the closed 
shop. Moreover, it comprehends others than 
miners. A miscellaneous assortment of me- 
chanics—blacksmiths, electricians, carpenters, 
engineers, stablemen, drivers—are needed in 
the operation of the mine. Hitherto these 
men have been organized on craft lines; they 
have not been: members of the United Mine 

Workers; the “check-off,’’ however, applies 

to them as well as to miners; that is to say, 

these workers are also compelled to join the 
miners’ unions. If this plan goes through, 
we shall have the industrial union, or the one 

Big Union, in the anthracite fields. The 

“check-off,’’ however—and this is the reason 

why it is so unpopular with miners themselves 

—proposes more than the collection of mere 

dues. It is a plan for collecting assessments, 

and fines as well. It is the habit of unions 
periodically to levy assessments, frequently 
for helping striking miners in other sections; 
miners are also constantly fined, and some- 
times heavily, for infractions of union rules. 

These charges, under the “check-off,” be- 

come a first lien upon wages, which the em- 

ployers must collect under orders from the 
union officers and send to the union treasury. 

That such aggregate levyings eat deeply into 

the miner’s wages constitutes a great hard- 

ship; even more serious is the fact that the 

“check-off” gives the union leaders a practi- 

cal control over the miner’s wages, to use for 
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MINERS IN A “SOFT’’ COAL MINE 


The United Mine Workers of America have made of themselves a veritable “combination in restraint of trade’’ and 
the country need not condone the actions of the operators in order to blame the actions of the miners 


union purposes as they will. 
unknown in any other branch of American 


industry. 


‘‘Check-off” the Power of Taxation 


OR what purposes 
is this money to 
be used? The 

experience of the bitu- 
minous fields, in which 
the “check-off”’ has pre- 
vailed for many years, 
provides the answer. 
The conclusion seems 
inevitable that the 
United Mine Workers 
are creating something 
in the nature of a super- 
government in this 
country — an organiza- 
tion separate from the 
established sovereignty 
and entirely independ- 
ent of it. This organ- 
ization already exercises 
certain of the attributes 
that inhere only in sov- 
ereignty. It possesses 
the power of taxation, 
that of legislation, that 
of police, and, in a cer- 


The system is 


power. 
ing power. 

















JOHN LEWIS 


President of the United Mine Workers, in whose hands 
the organization has largely placed its case 


tain sense, that of the judiciary. 
off” is nothing more or less than the taxing 
Moreover, it is an irresponsible tax- 
The authority exercised by the 
mine leaders is an absolutism—an autocracy. 


The “ check- 


A few union officials 
simply notify the min- 
ing company that a cer- 
tain fine or assessment 
has been levied on the 
wages of his employees, 
and, according to this 
arrangement, the deduc- 
tions are automatically 
made. The miners 
themselves have noth- 
ing to say about the 
levies, or about the way 
in which the money is 
to be spent. The super-~ 
government that rules 
the mining region has 
no legislature; every- 
thing is done by the au- 
tocratic fiat of a few 
men. It is an extreme 
illustration of taxation 
without representation. 
The exactions are ren- 
dered particularly odi- 
ous to the men because 
they are frequently so 
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large; in many bituminous regions the “ check- 
off” is said to cost the miner as much as his 
house rent. Just what is the amount raised 
in this way is not clear, for the union’s books 
are secret and no reports are ever published. 
Estimates range from $15,000,000 to $30,000,- 
ooo a year—an amount larger than the total 
budget of the United States Government 
when it began its career. 


Raising Armies and Waging War 


HE power of government is the power 
d of taxation; with these resources, 

which can be increased at will by the 
union officials, the union exercises other powers 
that properly belong only to the sovereign 
state. It raises armies and it makes war. 
In a recent disturbance in West Virginia the 
United Mine Workers marched an army, 
12,000 strong, into the bituminous fields, to 
enforce its own authority—an army that was 
quelled only by Federal troops. The out- 
break in Herrin, Illinois, when nearly a score 
of men were murdered in broad daylight, is 
the one that has made the strongest impres- 
sion; but this, though probably the most 
barbarous, was not an isolated proceeding. 
Most of the states in which the United Mine 
Workers are active have been the scene of 
similar episodes. In a strike at New Laf- 
ferty, Ohio, in June, 1922, the United Mine 
Workers opened fire upon a group of “‘scabs” 
and killed their leader. For several days an- 
other miners’ army attacked a mine at New 
Straitsville, Ohio, killing one, wounding four 
others, and compelling the rest to surrender. 
Many mines in the state attempted to operate 
through the bituminous strike last year, and 
the whizzing of bullets about the workers 
was a constant feature of their existence. 
An attempt to work the mines at Thealka, 
Kentucky, had the same result ; and men going 
to and from their work were attacked from 
ambush; two men were killed and several 
others wounded. These events are not spo- 
radic; they are so common that they indicate a 
fixed union policy. The United Mine Work- 
ers even go so far as to claim what are prac- 
tically belligerent rights for their attacking 
forces. They maintain that they are engaged 
in war; that deaths of men killed under such 
circumstances are not murders, but casualties 
of the battlefiedd. Only a regularly con- 
stituted government can make this sort of an 
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appeal, and the fact that the miners make it 
indicates that they regard themselves as in- 
dependent of the regularly constituted au- 
thorities. 

Indirectly, the United Mine Workers also 
exercise judicial powers. They have not es- 
tablished their own police force and sheriffs 
and courts, but they have successfully used 
the existing agencies of justice. The Herrin 
massacre showed that the unions controlled 
the machinery of Williamson County in its 
entirety. They dragged the strike breakers 
through the streets, led them to a cemetery 
and shot them in cold blood, and the police 
force watched the whole proceeding without 
making any attempt to interfere. Subse- 
quently the sheriff of the county made no 
effort to arrest the murderers. The unions 
so completely controlled the legal machinery 
that the county authorities declined to bring 
the men to trial; it was not until the At- 
torney General of Illinois, Edward J]. Brun- 
dage, interfered that indictments could be 
obtained. The trials that followed were 
controlled by the United Mine Workers; the 
prisoners, though accused of murder, were 
admitted to bail and moved around the 
court room as freely as the spectators. The 
counsel for the defendants were so confident 
of an acquittal that they did not even take 
the trouble to sum up to the jury; and the 
confidence was well justified for there was 
an immediate verdict of “not guilty.” This 
whole proceeding was financed by the 
“check-off.” A special assessment of one 
per cent. was levied for seven months on the 
miners’ wages, and the amount raised was 
about $900,000. This money was used to re- 
tain the most expensive lawyers in the state, 
to conduct a propaganda that created an 
atmosphere favorable to the accused, and 
generally to obstruct the cause of justice. 


A New Sovereignty at Work 


ERE, therefore, is a new sovereignty 
bk at work in the body politic, and at 

work in antagonism to the Constitu- 
tion; a sovereignty that levies taxes, raises 
armies, makes war, and controls the police, in 
the sense described, and the judiciary. The 
source of its irresponsible power is the “ check- 
off,’ already universal in the bituminous fe- 
gions. The demand for the same institution 
in the anthracite fields is merely an attempt to 
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extend this control. The purpose is to gain 
a monopoly of the labor employed in coal 
mining and to place this monopoly in the hands 
of the individuals who control the United 
Mine Workers. Any miner who refuses to join 
the union, and to submit to these taxes on his 
pay, is to be prevented from earning his 
living, and a commodity indispensable to 
daily existence is to be placed at the mercy 
of a handful of irresponsible men. 

It is thus apparent that the situation pre- 
sented in the coal fields far transcends the 
issues at stake in the ordinary labor dispute. 
It brings to light something entirely new in 
the American system. It proposes the crea- 
tion of an authority superior to that constitu- 
tionally provided by popular will. No one 
can foresee the consequences of its success. 
If triumphant in the coal regions, what is to 
prevent its extension to other industries? In 
the course of a few years there may thus be 
created a group of independent sovereignties, 
each working its will, rewarding the loyal, 
punishing the disobedient, maintaining its own 
armed forces, defying the state law, exacting 
great tribute from the public. This is some- 


thing entirely different from the ordinary 


trade union dispute. It is a challenge to 
democratic government itself. 


Gathering Clouds in the American 
Far East 


HEN the American colonies were 
most excitably debating their fu- 
ture relations with Great Britain, 


it is not likely that their grievances or their 
ambitions interested any large part of the 
British public. The ten years preceding 1776 
loom large in American history ;it is impossible 
for us to realize that the entire European 
continent, or at least the English-speaking 
world, was not echoing with animated dis- 
cussions of the Stamp Act, the Continental 
Congress, the Boston massacre, the Boston 
tea party, or the other stirring transactions 
which preceded the American uprising. Yet 
the fact is that the masses in Europe, and 
even in England, knew little about those 
things and that they probably cared less. In 
the first place they had little time for anything 
except the exceedingly difficult task of caring 
for their daily needs. In the second place 
the European scene itself was interesting 
enough to satisfy their appetite for sensation. 
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A death struggle was taking place between 
England and France; the first intimations were 
abroad of those new conceptions of progress 
and of democracy which were so profoundly 
to concern the succeeding century. Above all, 
America was far away: in the mind of the 
average Englishman it was a country of wild 
forests and streams and redskins, inhabited by 
a few scattering groups of English colonists, 














GENERAL WOOD AND THE FILIPINO 
VINCIAL GOVERNORS 
Many Filipinos of the class represented by these gover- 
nors contend that they are ready for and capable of the 
proper use of independence 


PRO- 


whose chief purpose was to serve as a market 
for British manufactures. Occasionally their 
dissatisfactions with their British brethren 
claimed the brief attention of Parliament and 
statesmen; that these rather disagreeable out- 
bursts were merely the prelude to events that 
were to change the whole course of history 
occurred to scarcely a single thinker of the 
time. 

These thoughts are suggested by certain 
events now taking place on the other side of 
the globe. The mechanism of intelligence is 
much more elaborate to-day than in the dec- 
ade preceeding 1776. There is therefore no 
excuse for popular ignorance about the excite- 
ments that are now disturbing a section of the 
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GENERAL WOOD AND SOME MORO CHILDREN OF THE SULU ISLANDS 


While granting that many Filipinos are probably capable of withstanding the difficulties of independence, many 
observers contend that such natives as these are far from the point where independence would be good for them 


American domain. Yet there are probably 
few Americans who faintly understand the 
intensity of life in the Philippines The Amer- 
ican newspapers “‘cover’ the matter in only 
the most superficial fashion; only when some- 
thing acute happens, like the resignation of 
the Filipino cabinet, does the Philippine 
situation claim an occasional paragraph. Yet 
it requires no far surpassing imagination to 
see a resemblance in the evolving events in the 
Philippines to-day and the manifestations that 
culminated in the American revolution. The 
Filipino “‘patriots’’ make no secret of the 
fact that the demand for Leonard Wood’s 
recall is a demand for Filipino independence. 
At the same time they insist that their action 
implies no challenge to the sovereignty of the 
United States. They assert that the United 
States has promised them independence and 
that the time has come to make good that 
promise. Their capacity for self-government, 
they believe, has been abundantly shown. 
They therefore request that a Filipino be ap- 
pointed to succeed General Wood, who will 
cordially coéperate with the United States in 
administering the Islands until the time comes, 
which it is hoped will be soon, for the trans- 
ference of sovereignty. All deprecate the 
suggestion of a separation by violent means; 
the leaders declare that they will work for the 


cause by agitation, “publicity,” by demon- 
strations to the American people of their 
fitness for self-rule, by constant appeal to the 
American principles of democracy and fair 
play. That the movement is wide-spread 
there is no question. A modern flavor is pro- 
vided by the organization of a National 
League of Filipino Women, whose one aspira- 
tion is independence. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have been established in the interest 
of the propaganda. 

All this, however, arouses little popular 
interest in this country. Yet Filipino in- 
dependence is already one of the difficult 
problems of the Coolidge Administration. 
There is every likelihood that we shall solve 
this problem far more successfully than Great 
Britain settled her difficulties with the Ameri- 
can colonies. A century and a half have 
added greatly tothe machinery for dealing with 
dependent possessions and, above all, the na- 
tional attitude is different, for it is a fixed 
principle that the main consideration of our 
future relations with the Filipinos is the 
welfare of the Filipinos themselves. Absolute 
complete independence may be an ultimate 
goal, but it is very far in the future. At 
present the Islands are living under a régime 
of extremely liberal government. The next 
step, to be taken when the people have 
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demonstrated their fitness, is something in the 
nature of the existing régime .in Cuba—inde- 
pendence and self-government subject to the 
right of the United States to interfere for the 
preservation of internal order and other 
causes. Some day the Filipino Republic 
may be as independent as Japan, but the most 
ardent of the Filipino patriots do not think 
of that as a reality of the near future. Yet 
Americans should inform themselves on the 
Filipino situation and cultivate the most in- 
telligent and conciliatory way of settling the 
Filipino problem. 


Transcontinental Mail in 26 Hours 


EGULAR air mail service on an ap- 
R proximately thirty-hour schedule be- 

tween New York and San Francisco 
is practically a reality. 

Of the eight transcontinental mail flights 
essayed in August seven were successfully 
carried out, and the eighth failed only because 
of unusual weather conditions between Lara- 
mie and Omaha. On August 23d Pilot Wes- 
ley L. Smith reached Mineola with mail 
which had been started from San Fran- 
cisco twenty-six hours and fourteen minutes 
earlier; and on the following day Pilot 
C. H. Ames arrived with mail which had 
been only three minutes longer in transit. 
The longest: trip was that of the westbound 
mail on August 21st, which required thirty- 
four hours and twenty-three minutes to 
reach San Francisco from Mineola. These 
results were obtained by the use of relays of 
machines and pilots, and by night flying, 
aided by a series of powerful searchlights on 
the landing fields, between Chicago and Chey- 
enne. In reasonably clear weather no pilot 
need be at any time out of sight of one of these 
lights and night landings are made compara- 
tively safe by carefully planned illumination 
of the landing fields themselves. Once the 
plane is in the air, officials of the Post Office 
Department point out, night flying, owing to 
the relative scarcity of ‘‘bumps’”’ in the stiller 
and damper night air, is mechanically 
simpler than day flying. 

Such achievements as these may not attract 
the attention they deserve in this age of won- 
ders, yet their significance is not slight. 
The instantaneous transportation of messages 
is to be supplemented by the rapid transpor- 
tation of material things. Barely fifteen years 














TWENTY-SIX HOURS FROM COAST TO COAST 

This plane, loaded with mail, is about to start from 

Curtiss Field, Long Island, on the first leg of the jour- 

ney to San Francisco. By flying all night, letters can 
be carried from coast to coast in 26 hours 


have passed since the Wright brothers dem- 


onstrated that heavier-than-air machines 
could lift themselves clear of the ground 
and sustain flight for an hour or more. It 
is only twelve years since the first trans- 
continental flight was made by Calbraith 
Rogers, whose trip occupied fifty days and 
whose longest single flight was one hun- 
dred and thirty-three miles. Aviators of 
ten years ago risked their lives every time 
they went into the air; to-day the air mail 
service completes nine out of every ten sched- 
uled trips and has been operated a year at a 
time without a single fatality. Apparently, 
nothing but capital and enterprise are now 
needed to make the carrying of passengers 
and valuable freight by air as popular and 
successful as it is dependable and safe. The 
theories of aviation are well established; the 
practical perfection of engine, craft, and fly- 
ing technique is well under way. In short, 
the air is at our service whenever we are able 
to overcome a natural reluctance arising 
from a history of some millions of years as a 
land animal. And if automobile transporta- 
tion continues to develop, we may soon find 
ourselves safer in the air than anywhere else. 
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Closing In on Yellow Fever 


T IS worth while, amid the military and 
political distractions of modern times, to 
note achievements which indicate that, 

after all, we do live in a modern world—in a 
world in which there is such a thing as prog- 
ress. Disarmament is perhaps not yet in 
sight, and international codperation hardly 
realized, yet the fact that yellow fever has dis- 
appeared from the West Indies and Central 
America is almost as great a miracle as would 
be the abolition of war. There are only three 
places where this disease exists to-day. A 
few—a very few cases—were reported last 
year in Mexico, in Brazil, and in Africa. Only 
four years ago there would have been a very 
different story to tell. Then yellow fever was 
common in Yucatan, the east and west coasts 
of Mexico, in most of the Central American 
Republics, in north and south Brazil, in 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, and other South 
American countries. Twenty-three years ago 
it would have been found in Cuba and prac- 
tically all the West Indies—as well as in New 
Orleans—in all parts of both coasts of Mexico 
and Central America, on both the east and west 
coasts of South America and on both branches 
of the Amazon. There is little question that, 
in a few years, yellow fever will be destroyed 
in the very few foci that are left, and one 
plague thus absolutely eliminated from the 
face of the earth. 

This eradication is one of the greatest 
achievements of the human mind. It is 
almost exclusively American, and constitutes 
perhaps America’s greatest contribution to 
practical science. The thought that the time 
is rapidly approaching when the yellow fever 
germ will become as extinct as the mammoths 
whose skeletons now decorate our museums 
is awe inspiring. Yet this is true. With the 
last yellow fever patient this germ will end its 
age-long career. If such of the few human 
beings who still have yellow fever can be 
isolated and kept away from infecting mos- 
quitoes, the organism will pass out of exist- 
ence. The thing can be done; it is in fact 
being done. 

Nature, by one of those freaks which the 
Darwinians must explain, created this minute 
particle of matter ages ago. In the course of 
eons this same busy Nature also created about 
800 varieties of the mosquito. Of these there 
were 799 varieties that could swallow the 
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yellow fever germ—taking it in the blood of a 
sick person on which it had fed—without 
the slightest deleterious consequences. The 
stomachs of all these 799 kinds of mosquitoes 
could easily digest the germ—their gastric 
juices dealt with it as they did with other 
proteins. These mosquitoes, therefore, could 
not transmit the disease. Indeed there was 
only one of all these 800 mosquitoes that could 
not absorb the germ. In the stomach of the 
Stegomyia it lay undigested and gradually, 
in the course of two or three weeks, worked its 
way into its salivary glands. When this 
mosquito landed on a human body and—pre- 
paratory to a meal of blood—injected its 
saliva into the wound, it sent forth with it a 
choice assortment of yellow fever germs. 
Hence the transmission of the disease. Was 
this combination of circumstances an evolu- 
tionary accident, or was it design? On this 
point the theologians and the Darwinians can 
break their teeth at leisure; what the scientists 
and sanitarians know is that the separation 
of germs and Stegomyia mosquitoes will end 
the course of yellow fever on this earth. Al- 
ready they have nearly accomplished this 
divorce, and complete victory is probably 
a question of only a few years. 


Malaria More Dangerous than 
Yellow Fever 


| “HERE is one disease, however, more 

dangerous to the American people than 

yellow fever: that is malaria. This 
statement probably seems surprising, yet it 
is true. Yellow fever epidemics in the past 
have been so destructive, they have fallen 
with such suddenness and wiped out such large 
sections of the population, the physical suffer- 
ing has been so great that this has seemed to be 
about the most fearful plague affecting the West- 
ern Hemisphere. A visitation in Philadelphia 
in 1793 destroyed one tenth of the city’s entire 
population, and mortality rates of 90 per cent. 
—even in one or two places, 100 per cent.— 
have been recorded. Yet yellow fever, even 
if unchecked, is not so dangerous to the 
United States as is malaria. Many accounts 
have been published of the havoc wrought by 
yellow fever in wiping out civilizations, but 
there is not the slightest sign that it has 
ever destroyed a people or a state of society. 
There is little question, however, that malaria 
has achievements of this kind to its credit; 
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probably its most illustrious victim was the 
civilization of Ancient Greece. 

The two diseases, both transmitted by mos- 
quitoes, are commonly associated in the pop- 
ular mind; but they are very different, and this 
difference explains why malaria is a greater 
menace than its sister plague. Yellow fever is 
an acute, fulminant disease; it attacks fiercely 
but its career is brief; in a few days the patient 
is either dead or on the road to health. But 
the all-important fact is that one attack 
confers immunity; a person who recovers from 
one experience almost never has another. A 
light attack confers this immunity as com- 
pletely as a severe one. In places where 
yellow fever is endemic, such as in Havana 
before 1902, most of the natives have it as 
children, in extremely light form—so light 
that the illness seems only a passing indispo- 
sition, perhaps lasting only a day; in other 
cases it is so light that the victim never 
realizes he is ill. The consequence is that 
such a population becomes practically immune 
to the disease. The victims are almost ex- 
clusively strangers; or the infection may be 
carried with frightful temporary results into 
an area where this immunizing process has 
not been going on. 

In malaria, however, immunity is practi- 
cally unknown; a person may have attack 
after attack, indeed suffer from the disease 
for a life-time. Those who do not die become 
anemic, weak, listless, and entirely worthless 
members of the social organization. In the 
course of time the whole community is affected 
and civilization itself may be destroyed. 

How serious a thing malaria may be has 
just been brought to light by an examination 
of the employees of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road made by the United States Health Ser- 
vice. This discloses that the great plague of 
Mediterranean Europe is to-day creating 
havoc in an enterprise so modern as railroad- 
ing. It is the most prevalent disease with 
which the Missouri Pacific has to contend. 
Ninety-five per cent. of all its hospital admis- 
sions and 45 per cent. of all its sick cases are 
chargeable to this infection. There is a prev- 
alent impression that railroad hospitals exist 
mainly for injuries and surgical cases, but 
such cases amounted to only 75 per cent. of 
the malaria sufferers. And these statistics 
give only part of the story; for malaria is 
preéminently a “‘walking’’ disease; thousands 
have it who never get to a hospital or even 
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consult a doctor, but keepat work in a hopeless 
kind of way. There probably does not exist 
a more persistent discouragement to general 
inefficiency. Clearly one of the future tasks 
of railroads, especially in the Southern States, 
is that of codperating with the Government in 
warfare upon this ever-present, most enervat- 
ing of all diseases. 


A Woman as State Secretary of Welfare 


ANY of Governor Pinchot’s legisla- 
M tive achievements are described else- 

where in this magazine; one of his 
most successful acts on the human side is his 
selection of a woman as the head of the De- 
partment of Welfare. In making such a 
choice, Governor Pinchot carried out a 
promise made in his primary campaign, and 
there was general satisfaction when he selected 
Dr. Ellen Culver Potter for this work. It 
was evident that he had chosen a woman 
trained for the job and not merely one who 
had rendered political service to her party. 
Dr. Potter was acceptable to all of the well- 
organized groups of women in Pennsylvania. 
Previous to her appointment she had been 
connected with the Department of Welfare 
as Director of the Bureau of Children. Her 
background of practical experience comprises 
years of connection with medical and social 
forces in Pennsylvania. She has been Chief 
of the Division of Child Health in the State 
Health Department; a member of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Philadelphia; instruc- 
tor in the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania; a member of hospital boards and 
a worker in settlements and missions. For 
years she has carried on a private medical 
practice in Germantown, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. 

For many years the subject of public welfare 
has occupied Dr. Potter’s mind and time. 
The technical organization of the work has 
interested her; the amalgamation of the old 
Board of Public Charity, the Commission on 
Lunacy, the Prison Labor Commission and the 
Mother’s Assistance Fund into one department 
of state government, has codrdinated the work 
of caring for the state’s dependents. Many 
states have reorganized their welfare serv- 
ice, and some have created new departments 
or commissions, but Pennsylvania is the only 
state that has given the chief of this depart- 
ment a secretary’s portfolio in the governor’s 
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DR. ELLEN CULVER POTTER 
Secretary of Welfare of the State of Pennsylvania 


cabinet. Still, Dr. Potter’s chief enthusiasm 
is not for organization; the educational side 
of departments of welfare is the phase of her 
work that interests her most. Formerly, if 
dependents of a state were housed and materi- 
ally cared for, the public duty was considered 
done. Now, the aim of social workers and, 
in fact, of all democratically minded people, 
is to decrease the number of paupers, delin- 
quents, and defectives. The day of the dole 
has gone. The causes of poverty and degen- 
eracy are sought out and removed, in order 
that the class which is unable to make a 
distinct contribution to society and assume 
some sort of responsibilitity may be lessened. 

Dr. Potter’s department is visualizing this 
whole problem and is carrying out a pro- 
gramme of social philosophy that is distinctly 
constructive. To insure the most rapid dis- 
semination of new ideas of public service in the 
field of social welfare, various conferences are 
being held in the different institutions under 
the Welfare Department of the State. Not 
only Pennsylvania’s social workers in each spe- 
cial field attend these conferences, but men 
and women, who are authorities on the subject 
under discussion, come from other parts of the 
United States. There is a common problem 
to be solved by the 28 institutions in Dr. 
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Potter’s department, and in that there is 
not much honor or glory for the individual 
worker. The efficiency and enthusiasm of 
her staff and co-workers and their inter- 
pretation of her ideas and theirs, are the 
factors that make the policies of this depart- 
ment of real importance. 

Decentralization, as well as codperation, 
is a plank in Dr. Potter’s platform. Each 
community must realize its own social respon- 
sibility and do the preventive work in its 
district, if all of her ideas are to be realized. 
She will lead the way through conferences and 
correspondence, but she has put great faith in 
her associates throughout the state and will 
carry on through them. Dr. Potter has said 
that state policies often fail because rural 
communities have their introduction to these 
policies from workers poorly prepared to in- 
terpret them. In Pennsylvania, those who 
go to the farthest corner of the state and those 
who go to the centres are chosen with the same 
discrimination. They must be able “‘to sell” 
the Department’s programme and _ policies. 
Appointments in the Department of Welfare 
have been made on the basis of fitness and 
neither prejudice nor preference for one sex or 
the other has had the influence that some of the 
pessimists expected when it became known 
that a woman had been put in charge of a 
department of state government. Dr. Potter 
has made a point of choosing men and women 
of preparation, imagination and accomplish- 
ment. 

No state department calls for greater abey- 
ance of personal ambition in its leader than 
the Department of Welfare. With a clear 
foresight and a steadfast purpose, Dr. Potter 
is the most critical spectator of the work being 
done in Pennsylvania. She never substitutes 
emotion for common-sense and she never loses 
her sense of humor. She has worked up, 
step by step, to this important position and 
she knows the game of life quite well. She has 
no illusions and many ideals. She has said: 

“Women are too prone to take success or 
defeat as personal. Our success as public serv- 
ants will be seriously impaired if we are not 
able to stand up to the day’s work without 
emotional disturbance. The faculty of being 
an interested spectator of the ‘marchof events’ 
in which one plays a part is the key which will 
enable us to secure the greatest measure of 
success. We can then, without emotional 
upset, put our whole selves into our job.” 
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When Everybody Joins the Leisure Class 


NE of the engaging prophecies made 

a few weeks ago by Dr. Charles P. 
Steinmetz, the “electrical wizard of 
Schenectady,” was that in a hundred years’ 
time a four-hour working day or less would 
be sufficient to provide for all human wants 
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hours and a_ shorter day. As_ produc- 
tiveness increases, wants will probably also 
increase, for such has been the history of the 
past decades, but it is certainly not incon- 
ceivable that a comfortable wage will even- 
tually be possible on half or less of the 
present working day. Then we shall have for 
the first time in the history of civilization a 














WILL ALL HUMANITY EVER BECOME A “LEISURE CLASS’’? 


Will the increased use of electric power and the widened application of labor to human activities ultimately reduce 
our working hours to a fraction of what they now are? 


and needs. The prediction is not wholly new, 
nor is it certain of fulfilment. Yet despite 
the original setbacks of the industrial revolu- 
tion, when children in the mills of England 
were compelled to labor sixteen and eighteen 
hours a day, the tendency of machinery has 
been to reduce hours of labor. The twelve- 
hour day in the steel mills would not have 
been criticized a hundred years ago;in our gen- 
eration it became an intolerable scandal. Not 
many years ago workingmen struck for the 
nine-hour and ten-hour day; now the eight- 
hour day is standard, and talk of a seven- or 
even six-hour day is not lacking. Nor are 
these demands merely a programme of organ- 
ized labor. The whole trend of industry is 
toward both greater efficiency during working 


“leisure class”’ 
population. 
leisure? 
We know that the greater part of the for- 
mal culture of mankind has been making class 
culture, and it is at least a tenable theory that 
only out of a superfluity of time can the arts 
arise. The upper classes of the past may or 
may not have ranked above the masses in in- 
telligence, but obviously they had more free 
time and energy. Supposing, for the sake of 
the argument, that the capacity for artistic 
expression is wide-spread in all ranks of society, 
we might expect greater leisure to result in an 
intensification of cultural development. We 
might look for keener competition in all the 
arts, and consequently for better books, music 


comprising almost all the 
What will mankind do with its 
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and pictures. Invention might proceed 
even more rapidly than it does now, and 
the progress of science, mathematics and 
philosophy be increased. 

But although we widen the field of selection 
and so produce more, or better, artists, 
scientists and thinkers the great majority of 
mankind, even with an abundance of leisure, 
cannot be expected to apply itself diligently 
to the arts, to science, 
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Our descendants may not work to exhaustion 
at useful toil, but they will be sure to play 
hard. And out of play may come results as 
excellent as ever came out of work. The 
Samuel Smiles school will die hard, but in the 
end it may have to admit that there are other 

virtues than industry. 
The danger of more leisure than the com- 
mon man will know how to use is still remote. 
Nevertheless, it is al- 





or to abstract thought. 
Humanity in the mass 
will probably retain 
those frivolous and 
childlike aspects which 
send it by the thousands 
to such places of amuse- 
ment as Coney Island 
and by the millions to 
even the most banal 
motion picture shows. 
Thefirst and most strik- 
ing developments of the 
shorter day and the 
higher standards may 
be in the line of amuse- 
ments. Some of these, 
notably the motion pic- 
ture show and the cheap 
automobile, are already 
in rapidly expanding ex- 
istence. Others are cer- 
tain to be evolved. We 








ready apparent that our 
educational systems, in- 
tended first to train 
children for a leisure 
class life, then adapted 
for more practical pur- 
poses, will soon have to 
put the emphasis again 
on training for leisure. 
For no thoughtful resi- 
dent of the great cities 
can help being aware 
that in providing forthe 
leisure hours, our edu- 
cation, like all our civili- 
zation, is still defective. 


The Government as 
“Big Brother” 


EDERAL Govern- 
ment in the role 


of tax collector 








may look for more pub- 
lic games and celebra- 
tions, for more touring, 
fishing and campingout, 
more dancing, a super- 
ficially, at least, more 
joyous existence. With this may goa lessening 
of the Puritanical sense of responsibility, for as 
the pressure of daily life is lessened the rigidity 
of the moral code is likely also to diminish. 
Probably we can count also on a rapid increase 
in population, in spite of, or as some extrem- 
ists may put it, because of, the tendency 
toward weakening family ties. There will be 
more crowds, fewer isolated communities, fam- 
ilies and individuals. The surface of the earth 
will become increasingly tame and friendly. 
All mankind will approach the state of the 
South Sea Islanders of Herman Melville’s 
time, whose principal occupations were feast- 
ing and bathing. Yet there will hardly be in 
the temperate zones an absolute idleness. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE BROADCASTS 
A HEALTH LECTURE 


Surgeon General Cummings (at the phone), aided by 
Assistant Surgeons-General Pierce and Long, sends out a 
health talk by radio 





or prohibition enforce- 
ment agent has become 
tolerably (or intoler- 
ably in some cases) 
familiar to every Amer- 
ican since the war, but 
does the ordinary citizen realize the extent 
of what might be called the ‘“‘big brother’ 
activities of Washington? The Public Health 
Service is an excellent illustration of the 
point. M. J. White, acting surgeon-gen- 
eral, has recently prepared a statement in 
answer to the frequently repeated question, 
‘apparently from upper grade or high 
school children,’ ‘‘What does the Public 
Health Service do for me?” Even an adult 
might have difficulty in answering such a 
query intelligently. Dr. White summarizes an 
impressive list of health service chores. It 
furnishes information regarding the care of 
newly born infants, conducts nutrition classes 
and clinics for children, keeps birth statistics, 
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HOW MUCH POLITICAL INFLUENCE HAS THE KU KLUX KLAN? 


In some districts the Klan can probably determine the results of elections, but those sections 
are few, and probably the Klan’s political influence, nationally, is slight and temporary 


makes physical examinations and recommends 
treatment for physical defects, supervises 
sanitary conditions on interstate trains and 
steamboats, codperates in the campaign 
against mosquitoes, cares for the healthof sail- 
ors afloat and ashore, maintains quarantine 
to prevent the importation of communicable 
diseases, fights such plagues as smallpox, 
malaria, and venereal diseases, studies and 
gives advice regarding water and sewerage 
problems, enforces standards for vaccines, anti- 
toxins and serums shipped in interstate com- 
merce, lends assistance to states in rural 
hygiene work, and makes studies looking 
toward the improvement of hygienic condi- 
tions in factories. In Madison County, Ala- 
bama, to select a striking instance among 
these activities, the establishment of the rural 
hygiene work caused the death rate to drop 
in three years from 19 a thousand to 12.6 a 
thousand. Probably the great decrease in the 
American death rate can be ascribed in no 
small measure to this agency. 

“Broadly speaking,” says Dr. White, ‘‘the 
United States Public Health Service finds out 
things, and the state and local health authori- 
ties apply them; though, of course, the state 
and local organizations find out a good many 
things and the Public Health Service applies 
a good many. Whichever way they work, 
however, they work together, and get the 
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maximum efficiency.” This phase of govern- 
ment stands out sharply from the restrictive 
and punitive phases. In fact, the work of the 
Public Health Service, like that of the Post 
Office or the Reclamation Service, is more like 
voluntary codperation than government. 
The development of these functions is one of 
the finest fruits of democracy, for, although 
they involve a degree of centralization, they 
depend for their effectiveness in the last resort 
upon the intelligent and willing assistance of 
the ordinary citizen. 


The Ku Klux and the Next Election 


HE Ku Klux Klan continues to be a 
disturbing influence, both locally and 


nationally. Mr. Harding was barely 
in his grave before Klansmen called President 
Coolidge to account for a cordial message 
said to have been sent by him to the conven- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus in Montreal. 
The fact is that by some blunder the message 
given out as coming from the President was 
actually one that he had sent to another con- 
vention some years ago. Mr. Coolidge, as was 
to be expected, preserved a dignified silence. 
Although the Klan continues to disclaim 
political ambitions, its leaders frankly declare 
that they will advise their members to support 
only such candidates in both parties as will 
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meet the Klan tests. A Connecticut organ- 
izer, quoted in the New York Times, declared: 
“Overtures have been made to us in different 
sections of the State by various political leaders 
asking for our support. In each case we have 
replied that we will support the man whom 
our investigators have found to be the most 
honest and straightforward of all the candi- 
dates, and whom we think will live up to the 
requirements of his oath of office.” 

There appears to be no doubt that the Klan 
vote in 1924 will be thrown against Jews and 
Catholics wherever they appear as candidates, 
and against candidates who are thought to be 
friendly to Jews or Catholics. In this way, 
the order may exert a considerable subterran- 
ean influence next year. The extent of this 
influence will depend in large part upon the 
attitude assumed by political leaders in both 
parties. A united stand against the Klan’s 
programme of intolerance, as has been sug- 
gested by the New York World, would prob- 
ably be of service to both the Republicans 
and the Democrats. 

During August there were widely scattered 
instances of violence in which the Klan was 
not always the aggressor. Whippings and 
kidnappings were reported in Texas, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Ohio, the first three of which 
have long been Klan strongholds, while the 
fourth has been actively and successfully can- 
vassed by Klan organizers during the present 
year. Near Texarkana a fourteen-year-old 
girl was whipped; at Port Arthur, Texas, two 
brothers were kidnapped in front of the police 
station while armed men prevented the chief 
of police from pursuing; in Macon, Georgia, 
masked men engaged in a running fight with 
the police while endeavoring to carry off a 
victim; in Steubenville, Ohio, attacks on a 
Klan parade, in the course of which there were 
a number of casualties, led the Klan to ask 
Governor Donahey for the protection of the 
state militia; in Tulsa County, Oklahoma, 
martial law was declared, several reported 
Klansmen were convicted of serious offences, 
and the Oklahoma Klan, by way of backfiring, 
began what they called a ‘‘State-wide cam- 
paign because of the many acts of violence at- 
tributed to the Klan.” At Carnegie, near 
Pittsburgh, a serious riot occurred during the 
progress of a Klan parade on August 25th. 

Formal organization against the Klan was 
stimulated by the formation of the Knights of 
the Blazing Ring at Kane, Pennsylvania, and 
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this order is said to be canvassing throughout 
the Middle West. In NewYork the Knights 
of Liberty have been organized under the 
leadership of Andrew J. Padon, a former 
Grand Goblin who withdrew from the Klan 
in 1921. Mr. Padon is quoted as declar- 
ing that the Klan was ‘‘small and harm- 
less” before the exposures of 1921, and that 
it became a “‘hating and persecuting body” 
because of the undesirable members attracted 
by the exposures. Klansmen have claimed a 
membership as high as five million, but there 
is abundant evidence of internal discords 
which may render all such estimates as mean- 
ingless as they are unreliable. In a message 
sent to Edgar Young Clarke by Colonel 
William J. Simmons, founder, former imperial 
wizard, and now ‘“‘emperor” of the Klan, the 
latter urged Mr. Clarke to resume ‘‘full and 
complete executive administrative authority,” 
and declared that ‘‘the development and prog- 
ress of the Ku Klux Klan is stopped and 
disintegration is setting in throughout the 
entire bounds of the invisible empire, due to 
the lack of leadership and want of constructive 
activity.” “You alone,” declared Colonel 


Simmons, “‘can allay the restlessness in the 
order and reclaim the membership that is 


breaking away.” Mr. Clarke, it will be 
remembered, was the promoter who first made 
the Klan a commercial success. 

In New York the order met a serious legal 
setback in August when Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Ellis J. Staley granted an injunction 
restraining the Klan itself and its sister order, 
the Kamelia, from operating as chartered 
benevolent fraternal organizations. This was 
done, Justice Staley stated, on the ground 
that the incorporation papers submitted and 
approved on May 31, 1923, were altered before 
being filed with the secretary of state. Klan 
spokesmen opposed the injunction on the 
ground that the alterations were inconsequen- 
tial and were made in good faith. This 
injunction does not “outlaw” the Klan in the 
state of New York, but it does deprive it of 
the tolerable privileges of a corporation. 

The Klan faces the danger of disintegration, 
as pointed out by Colonel Simmons, and of 
aggressive and powerful opposition, although 
the latter may have the effect of solidifying 
the various factions and so prolonging the 
order’s existence. The whole episode, with 
its recurring violence on both sides, shows the 
dangers of militant secret orders of this nature. 
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Even though the majority of Klansmen are 
probably opposed to violence, the very charac- 
ter and purposes of the order lead it to inter- 
fere with the administration of the law and in 
extreme cases to take the law into its own 
hands. When Klansmen adopt these tactics it 
is only natural, although of course not defen- 
sible, that their opponents should follow suit. 
The result is sure to be, not only an intensifica- 
tion of racial and religious prejudice, but an 
actual breakdown of law and order. !ncom- 
munities where ‘‘gun toting” is common the 
effect is deplorable, and, as has been evidenced 
by the trouble in Ohio and elsewhere, even the 
most settled and stable communities are not 
exempt. 

So long as it obeys the laws the Klan has as 
much right to exist as the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the B’nai B’rith, or any similar society. 
But whenever any such organization becomes 
militantly hostile to groups of fellow citizens 
it becomes a danger to the public peace. It 
is to be hoped that the masses of Klansmen, 
misled as they have been by fanatical or 
corrupt leaders, will soon realize how far they 
are from upholding true Americanism. If 
they have a case to present, the sooner they 
drop the mask the better it will be for them- 
selves and for their cause. 


The Lessons of One Millionaire’s Will 


HE interest that the public shows ina 
rich man’s estate is not mere idle curi- 


osity. A great fortune is a trust and 
should be administered for the national wel- 


fare. People, therefore, have a right to know 
how it is administered. Our appraisal of the 
character of a rich man is largely based on the 
use to which he puts his money. Mr. Ford, 
who utilizes his capital and ability to reduce 
the cost of transportation, has the respect of 
the world. Mr. Carnegie, who considered his 
fortune a public trust and succeeded in his 
desire to distribute the greater part of it 
before his death, occupies a unique position 
because of that fact. John D. Rockefeller, who 
is using his wealth to eliminate disease and 
suffering throughout the world, is establishing 
his name on the roll of public benefactors 
where it will long outlive his fame as a busi- 
ness genius. 

His brother, William Rockefeller, by the 
administration and disposition of his fortune, 
gained no such right to high esteem. He had 
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THE LATE WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 


The terms of whose will have been made public, from 
which an important lesson in investment can be made 


little of the “common touch,” of interest in 
his fellow man. His interest was in conserv- 
ing his fortune and building it up and in that 
he does not seem to have been especially suc- 
cessful. A study of his security holdings is 
interesting in several ways. 

In the first place the large amount of com- 
pletely tax-exempt Liberty Loan 34 per cent. 
bonds, New York State and City and Federal 
Land Bank bonds is a reflection of the high in- 
come sur-taxes. If these rates had not been as 
high, Mr. Rockefeller would not have invested 
half his fortune in tax-exempt bonds; more 
of it would have gone into productive business 
enterprises. 

He owned, in round figures $73,000,000 
worth of securities, of which $44,000,000 were 
bonds. In addition to these there were mort- 
gages and notes valued at nearly $25,000,000, 
of which a good part were loans to his sons, 
Percy and the late William G. Rockefeller. 
Against his gross’ estate of more than 
$102,000,000 there were debts of $30,000,000 
in the form of :oans from banks, from a New 
York Stock Exchange house and an insurance 
company. The estate will pay $16,000,000 
in inheritance taxes and $4,500,000 to execu- 
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tors and administration expenses, leaving 
about $52,000,000 for the heirs. 

Among his security holdings there was 
little more than $3,000,000 worth of Standard 
Oil stocks. This was surprising. In 1907, 
during the taking of testimony in the Govern- 
ment anti-trust suit against the Standard Oil 
Company, it was brought out that he owned 
11,700 shares of Standard Oil o° New Jersey 
stock. If he had retained that amount he 
would have had at his death 46,800 shares of 
the New Jersey company stock and a pro rata 
amount of stock in each of the thirty-two 
subsidiaries that were divorced from the 
parent company. As it was he held at the 
time of his death only 2,584 shares in the New 
Jersey company and stock in only seven sub- 
sidiaries. 

lf he had retained his original 11,700 
shares and all the subsidiary stocks that 
would have come to him in the dissolution, 
his estate would to-day, at the present market 
prices for oil stocks, have $37,440,000 worth 
of Standard Oil securities. That would have 
been a better investment for his estate than 
his large holdings of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway preferred stock and Midvale 


Steel Stock, which are not paying dividends; 
or than his $4,587,000 investment in the 
American Splint Corporation, which is now 
valued at $60,000; or in 4,125 shares of the 
Permuti Company, which are now valueless. 

A study of this estate would seem to in- 
dicate that Mr. Rockefeller was not successful 


as a speculator or investor. There is a lesson 
in it for the average man who has not the 
sources of information that Mr. Rockefeller 
could command. 


Revelations of a Prohibition 
Commissioner 


ROHIBITION as it appears to the en- 
forcement officer is the subject of a 


series of newspaper articles by Roy A. 
Haynes, United States Prohibition Commis- 
sioner. Even Mr. Marquis’s Old Soak might 
be taken aback by some of the facts Mr. 
Haynes sets forth. One of these facts is the 
bad quality of most of the liquor now sold in 
the United States. According to Mr. Haynes 
“it is virtually impossible to buy good whis- 
key in the United States to-day.” The stuff 
sold as “high grade imported whiskey or 
bottled-in-bond”’ is neither one nor the other. 
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“In 95 per cent. of the cases, or more, it is 
moonshine—not pure and simple, but watered, 
thinned down, adulterated, and fearfully doc- 
tored with chemicals, many poisonous, to give 
it color, a kick and a bead.” The bootlegger 
relies largely on moonshiners, whose product 
is made, not after the time-honored recipes, 
but with the assistance of such ingredients as 
lye, ‘“‘red ivy ooze’’ and iodine. The modern 
bootlegger flourishes chiefly in cities. His 
product is made at a cost of forty or fifty cents 
a gallon, the bootleggers pay from $2.25 to 
$8 a gallon, and the ultimate consumer is 
assessed from $4 to $7.50 a quart. In one 
instance mentioned by Mr. Haynes a gallon 
of alcohol costing fifty cents to produce was 
sold at retail, that is, by the drink, for $166.67. 
Labels and blown-in-the-bottle marks are 
cleverly imitated, and only the chemist can 
tell whether the most reliable-looking whiskey 
is safe or charged with sudden death. Or 
possibly the luckless purchaser finds out, too 
late. 

Mr. Haynes believes that the bulk of the 
whiskey—or ‘‘whiskey’’—illegally sold in this 
country is ‘“‘moonshine.” and not imported 
from Canada, Cuba, or anywhere else. That 
there is a considerable traffic moving in through 
nearly every port from New York to New 
Orleans is not denied, nor is there any doubt 
that there are extensive and organized routes 
from the Canadian line southward. Strange 
tales are told of whole communities in New 
York and other states terrorized by bootleg- 
gers, of roads on which inoffensive motorists 
dare not venture at night for fear of violence, 
of local police officials whose only policy is 
to speed the passing bootlegger. But spec- 
tacular phenomena of this sort are easily 
exaggerated and it is easy to believe that men 
who can manufacture moonshine liquor for 
fifty cents a gallon would hesitate to pay sev- 
eral dollars a quart for it in a foreign market. 

Naturally the prohibition agent is subjected 
not only to constant peril but to continual 
temptation. ‘‘There appears to be no limit,” 
Mr. Haynes tells us, ‘‘to the size of bribe it 
(the liquor ring) is willing to offer—and pay. 
Millions of dollars piled upon other millions 
are strewn carelessly across the pathway of 
those engaged in law enforcement. All or 
anything that human fancy can devise or 
desire is offered unhesitatingly. The rever- 
berating chorus of corrupt dollars sounds day 
and night in the ears of all classes of employ - 
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ees of the enforcement unit, from the highest 
officials down to the humblest clerk.” Mr. 
Haynes gives numerous instances to sustain his 
point. The largest bribe on record was “a 
weekly retainer of $300,000 offered a prohibi- 
tion agent by a group of brewers who had 
conspired in one of the largest cities to resume 
the maufacture of pre-war beer on a mammoth 
scale and flood the states of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, New York, and New Jer- 
sey with their product.” Of lesser bribes, 
or attempts at bribery there are many. As 
the pay of the average prohibition agent can- 
not exceed $2,000 a year, and as men of large 
calibre are not ordinarily plentiful at this 
price, the enforcement offices might be ex- 
pected to be honeycombed with corruption. 
Yet, according to Mr. Haynes that is not the 
case, and he pays tribute, not only to the cour- 
age but to the “unfailing integrity of the great 
majority of the workers.” 

A courage comparable with that of the 
soldier in the trenches is obviously needed. 
Thirty prohibition agents have met death in 
what Mr. Haynes calls the ‘“Bootleggers’ 
Rebellion.” ‘Some,’ he says, ‘were shot in 


cold blood, others in the thick of pitched 


battle. Some were ambushed and slain like 
beasts for which the hunter has set a trap. One 
or two were found dead in lonely or deserted 
places. One was killed by a bootlegger’s 
automobile.” And the prohibition commis- 
sioner brings home the responsibility for these 
deaths to the patrons of the bootleggers. 
“He who by his patronage makes possible the 
illegal liquor business,” he tells us, ‘“‘shares 
with the actual murderers responsibility for 
the death of these brave officers.”” Viewed in 
this light, illegal drinking seems less of a joke. 

In his final summary Mr. Haynes depicts the 
slow progress of the ‘‘dry’”” movement, from 
the colonial days when drunkenness was first 
punished and the sale of liquor to the Indians 
forbidden, to the present day, when 98.2 per 
cent of the country’s population, through the 
votes of its legislatures, has accepted the pro- 
hibition amendment. Perhaps a few Ameri- 
cans still need to be reminded that thirty- 
three states and four territories, embracing 
60.7 per cent. of the population and 87.8 per 
cent. of the country’s area, were dry before 
the passage of the amendment. Under the 
circumstances prohibition can hardly be said 
to have been ‘‘put over” on an unsuspecting 
population. 


What of the future? ‘The illegal liquor 
traffic,” Mr. Haynes is convinced, “‘is under 
control. Its subjection during the last three 
years may not have been so full or complete, 
perhaps, as we should like to see it; but the 
point is that it is under control, and that the 
control becomes more complete and thorough 
with each passing day.” The prohibition 
officials are satisfied that public opinion is in- 
creasingly with them. The late President 
Harding expressed the only position possible 
for a law-respecting citizen when he declared 
that there could be no choice but to ‘‘support 
the Constitution and obey the laws as they are 
enacted.’’ But despite Commissioner Haynes's 
optimism it isstillapparent that breachesof the 
law are connived at by the very men in many 
communities who are the readiest to invoke 
“law and order” when it serves their purposes. 
The position taken by many newspapers and 
by not a few public men is, in effect if not 
in form, an invitation to ignore the law; and 
itisevident that this attitude has a wide-spread 
and sinister effect. Indeed, it is to be doubted 
if the bootlegging traffic could survive a month 
if ordinarily law-abiding citizens did not at 
some step become partictpes criminis. 

The question is an extraordinarily difficult 
one. The statute books of every urban com- 
munity and of every state are crowded with 
laws which no one thinks of enforcing. In 
such cases—in the last resort invariably— 
public opinion makes the law. In the case of 
prohibition public opinion among a small 
minority is undoubtedly opposed to the law. 
Shall enforcement be allowed to lapse in 
communities where this sentiment prevails or 
shall it be vigorously pushed? Shall the 
eighteenth amendment in New York City or 
Baltimore be ignored as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth are ignored in many Southern States? 

On the manner in which this problem is 
solved depend not only the fate of prohibi- 
tion but also of the Federal authority itself. 


Reclamation Gives Us A New State 


HAT conservation has come to 
mean in this second decade of the 
century was well indicated in a 


speech delivered by Mr. Harding at Spokane, 
more than a month before the fatal termina- 
tion of his tour. ‘‘Il have seen the statement,” 
he declared, ‘‘that if the projects under inves- 
tigation by the Reclamation Service be finally 
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approved and completed, an area of cultivable 
land will be added equal to one of our largest 
agricultural states. A proposal to create the 
equivalent of a new state is something to 
challenge the conquering spirit of America. 
We know that the task one day will be done. 
It is for us a question of method; of proceeding 
with such business judgment and on such 
sound principles that the future may look back 














AN ALASKAN MOUNTAIN SCENE 


The trip of President Harding to our northern territory 

has brought forward the desirability of the proper 

application of conservation to its vast store of undevel- 
oped wealth 


and say that it was well done.” Mr. Harding 
went on to point out that the present develop- 
ment of our resources, if intelligently carried 
out, would enrich rather than impoverish the 
future. He drew a picture of a time when the 
“young and vigorous commonwealths of the 
West will boast as great a population as the 
entire Nation numbers to-day, capable of 
living for the greater part within itself, rep- 
resenting the widest variety of occupations 
and interests, and having its problem of 
transportation largely solved for it because 
it will be so nearly self-sufficient and self- 
contained.” This could be made possible, 
he believed, by the use of water, not only for 
irrigation but for producing electrical power. 
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The vision is an enticing one and not im- 
possible. of realization. . Its conception of 
decentralized industry, closely wedded to the 
agriculture which feeds it, is decidedly in line 
with the best practical economic thought of 
our time. 

As an indication of the broad outlines of a 
national policy the address was of more than 
passing importance. But the test is yet to 
come. The West has not been patient under 
restrictions preventing full and immediate use 
of its.resources, and the East has often been 
both ignorant of Western needs and points of 
view and indifferent tothem. There must be 
popular education in this field, both East and 
West, before consistent measures serving the 
interests of the present as well as of genera- 
tions to come can be counted upon. The 
possibilities of the ‘‘super-power’” project, 
have still to be realized and applied in such a 
way as to provide for development without 
dangerous monopoly. There is no subject 
which touches more intimately the future 
happiness and prosperity of the United States. 
A practical and intelligent reclamation pro- 
gramme might fittingly head the platform of 
any progressive political party. 


A Memorial to President Monroe 


HE admirers of President Monroe 

have hit upon a particularly appro- 

priate way of celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the doctrine as- 
sociated with his name. This famous pro- 
nouncement was issued in 1823; eight years 
afterward Monroe died—significantly on July 
4th—in New York City. The fact that this 
celebrated Virginian passed his last years in 
this Northern city, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, is news to most New Yorkers themselves; 
nor is there anything in the present appear- 
ance of his last abiding place to indicate that 
it once held so distinguished a resident. The 
house, a three-story brick structure, stands at 
the corner of Prince and Lafayette Streets. 
In Monroe’s days this was one of the most 
fashionable sections in New York; its present 
eminence is sufficiently illustrated by the 
fact that the Monroe house was until recenty 
occupied by rag-pickers. Plans are now 
under way for demolishing the building and 
using the location as part of the site of a 
commercial structure, and this threatened de- 
molition is responsible for the present move- 
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A HERD OF ALASKAN REINDEER 


It may be that Alaska will ultimately be one of our chief sources of meat 
supply. Herds of reindeer are already supplying meat to our Western cities 


ment to purchase the house, reconstruct it, 
and preserve it for all time as a memorial to 
the fifth President. 

Several years ago similar action succeeded 
in saving for future generations Fraunces 
Tavern, the scene of Washington’s farewell 
to his officers; more recently the house in 
which Theodore Roosevelt was born, in 
Twentieth Street, has been acquired as a 
permanent memorial and museum. There is 
every reason why the Monroe house should 
similarly be saved from the sorry fate that 
awaits it. Opinions as to the statesmanlike 
qualities of Monroe may differ and his re- 
sponsibility for the promulgation of his 
doctrine may even be disputed. But all the 
controversialists cannot rob his name of its sig- 
nificance and its glamour. In politics Monroe 
stood fora genial and anaccommodating spirit, 
always a desirable quality, but it is the 
great principle to which his name is at- 
tached that makes this memorial especially 
worth while. The attempts to interest the 
South American countries in the plan are 
well-timed; the purpose, indeed, is to make 
it something in the nature of a “Pan- 
American shrine.” The house will be re- 
stored as completely as possible; and it will 
be filled with all kinds of Monroe memora- 
bilia, collected in this country and in South 
and Central America. 


Americans Getting Thrifty 


NE of theencouraging signs of the times 
is the steady growth in savings in this 
country. In this way individuals 

and families are preparing for a ‘“‘rainy day,” 
are building up a bulwark against times of 
depression. The economic effect of this 
should be to lessen the severity of future 
periods of depression, for people who have 
accumulated a reserve will be able to continue 
buying more nearly in normal volume when 
their earnings are reduced. And from the 
individual’s standpoint it is true that the 
“rainy day’’ prepared for is less likely to 
come. 

Savings deposits in the banks of the coun- 
try on June 30, 1922, were $17,301,012,000. 
They were 47 per cent. of the total deposits 
in all the banks. Commenting on these 
figures (the latest published) Mr. Leo Day 
Woodward, deputy manager of the savings- 
bank division of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, said, ‘‘ They prove that America is not 
as wasteful economically as some of our ama- 
teur thrift advocates assume.” 

Mr. John J. Pulleyn, President of the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank of New York, 
recently said, “Our deposits are steadily in- 
creasing and are larger than ever before. 
People are not borrowing on passbooks or 
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promissory notes, and 
are paying off their 
loans. That is a 
pretty fair indication 
of prosperity.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Pul- 
leyn, about one out of 
every ten persons in 
the United States now 
has one or more sav- 
ings accounts, and the 
number is growing 
steadily. As he says, 
this is ‘‘a pretty good 
foundation for good 
citizenship.” 

Other encouraging 
developments of a 
similiar nature are the 
remarkable growth in 
life insurance being 
bought and paid for 
out of savings by the 





associations in the 
United States last 
year. Close to seven 
million people are now 
accumulating savings 
through these institu- 
tions, which have as- 
sets of $3,342,500,000 
being used for the 
building and buying 
of homes. 

When these great 
strides in the accumu- 
lation of savings and 
property are consid- 
ered together with the 
fact that nearly twice 
as many corporate 
securities are being 
sold in this country as 
before the war, even 
though the larger in- 
vestors are forced by 








heads of American 
families, and the in- 
crease in the number 
who are buying and 
paying for homes. The 
fact that these people are forced to buy at 
high prices does not diminish the personal 
benefit:that they derive from the practice 
of thrift or the economic and social benefit 
of having a larger proportion of our citizens 
home owners. 

The annual report of Mr. H. F. Callarius, 
Secretary of the United States League of 
Local Building and Loan Associations, re- 
ports a gain of more than a million in member- 
ship of the ten thousand and nine such 


AMERICA IS GROWING MORE THRIFTY 
Savings banks show a large increase in deposits and 
more people are investing money than ever before in 

our history 


the high income sur- 
taxes to buy tax- 
exempt municipal 
bonds, one cannot but 
feel optimistic regard- 
ing the future of the United States. 

The lessons in thrift learned by the French 
peasants after the Franco-Prussian War are 
said to have made one out of every ten of the 
French population a permanent investor in 
government bonds. Our Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns had a somewhat similar effect in creat- 
ing investors in this country. With our much 
greater natural resources, our resulting pros- 
perity should far surpass that which France 
enjoyed. 
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What | Am Trying to Do 


By JOHN H. CLARKE 


Formerly Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 








N JANUARY, 1918, | accepted 
an invitation to address the 
annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in the fol- 
lowing August. When accept- 
ing the invitation my intention was to discuss 
a legal subject which | had in mind, but as 
August approached with the World War at its 
height, and by no means decided, it seemed 
clear that it would not be possible to arrest 


and hold the attention of my audience except- 


by discussion of some phase of the subject 
that was filling the minds and hearts and souls 
of us all. And so the subject of my address 
became the duty of the Bench and Bar of the 
country to do all in their power to obtain a 
league of nations to secure the peace of the 
world, as the most important result of the war. 

The studies made in preparing that address 
—the subject was not thought of then as one 
of party politics—convinced me that it was 
my duty to devote what might remain to me 
of life and strength to attempting to arouse 
my neighbors to the importance to our coun- 
try of our codperating with the other nations 
in some form of an association, society, or 
league of nations, in an effort, at least, to make 
an end of war before another world war 
should make an end of our social order, if not 
of our civilization. But the Covenant of the 
existing League of Nations is so wise in 
theory, so competent and comprehensive in 
form, and the League has already become such 
an indispensable international agency in 
many ways, that no other association of na- 
tions is now possible or to be thought of, and 
it has therefore become my self-appointed 
task to strive for the entrance of our Govern- 
ment into the existing League, with its fifty- 
two member nations. including all of our allies 





in the late War, and the problem 
is to determine what course of 
action is most likely to lead to 
that result. 

Full consideration persuades 
me that the most promising prospect of con- 
vincing our people and their Government 
that it is our moral and political duty to join 
the other free nations in the effort they are 
making to organize the world for peace is to 
be found in the programme of the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association, to the 
services of which | am giving all my time and 
effort. The concluding summary of that pro- 
gramme reads: 


We therefore, putting aside all party or other 
differences, unite and invite other persons and or- 
ganizations to unite with us, for the purpose of an 
independent non-partisan cultivation of such a 
public opinion as will induce the present Admin- 
istration, or if not this the next one, to enter the 
League of Nations on such terms as to such Ad- 
ministration may seem wise, provided only that 
they be consistent with our Constitution and con- 
sonant with the dignity and honor, the moral 
responsibility and power of our Republic. 


The weakness of the international peace 
movement in our country has long been the 
division of the friends of peace into many 
organizations, each going its own way, pur- 
suing its “favorite phantom,” without any 
coéperation or correspondence even between 
them, with the result that the defenders and 
apologists of War, moving forward with 
military precision and union to a definite ob- 
ject, have triumphed over us. 

Having this infirmity of the friends of 
peace in mind, the Non-Partisan Association 
has framed a platform broad enough for every 
lover of peace to stand upon and plain enough 
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for everyone to comprehend. All of the usual 
dogmatism of a reform programme is omitted 
from this one, and in the effort to avoid being 
critical and to be helpful and constructive, it 
reduces to a minimum the objections which 
this Administration “or if not this the next 
one” can rationally have to joining the exist- 
ing League, by committing to the discretion 
of the President the writing of such reserva- 
tions as may be thought necessary to safe- 
guard our interests—to “Americanize” the 
covenant of peace, if you please—and then 
declares it ‘to be our moral and political duty 
to join the other nations in this greatest ef- 
fort of all time to secure the peace of the world. 

While this programme is definite and clear, 
say its critics and some of our best friends, it 
is utterly impracticable and visionary because 
the hostile majority in the Senate is so great 
that a treaty embodying it could not possibly 
be ratified until new Senators are elected four 
or six years hence, when it may be too late, 
and also because the great Republican plur- 
ality in 1920 renders all discussion of our 
entering the League entirely academic. 

This statement with respect to the Senate 
has been so often repeated that many persons 
have come to believe that it is true, but it 
is not. In November, 1919, and again in 
March, 1920, more than 80 of the 96 Senators 
voted in favor of our entering the League— 
the Republicans with and the Democrats 
without reservations. The fierce party con- 
test in 1920 caused the fact to be lost sight 
of that the League of Nations was defeated in 
a Senate overwhelmingly favorable to it— 
substantially one half favored it with, and 
the other half without reservations. The ir- 
reconcilables were talented, ambitious, and 
noisy but they were, and still are, few in 
number. 

Republicans now see that the League is not 
the monster superstate which they thought 
it was in 1920. Democrats, chastened by ad- 
versity, are more disposed to compromise than 
they were then, and Europe, rushing head- 
long to commercial and social chaos, is con- 
vincingly warning us that a-League of Nations 
is the only hope for permanent peace in the 
world. Why should not the President return 
the Covenant to the Senate and thus put this 
fateful question to a final test before it be- 
comes immersed again in the passion of party 
politics? 

As to the seven million plurality. 


It is as 
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irrational to claim that that plurality is a 
final condemnation of the League as it would 
be to claim that the great Democratic plu- 
ralities of last autumn, and since, were in 
favor of it. New York State alone, in last 
November, accounted for one and one half 
millions of the plurality. 

Of course it is obvious to all candid ob- 
servers that the great plurality was made up 
of Republicans such as Hughes, Hoover, 
Lowell, Root, Straus, Wickersham, and others 
of the famous group of thirty-one, and those 
who followed their leadership believing that 
the election of Mr. Harding would result in 
our entering the League with reservations, and 
of many who voted simply for “a change”’; 
but chiefly was it composed of Democrats of 
German and Irish origin or descent, who were 
deceived into believing that it was a British 
League, in which Britain would have six votes 
to our one and thereby be enabled “to send 
our sons to the shambles of Europe to fight 
and die under orders of foreign powers.” 

The disillusionment of all three of these 
groups is now complete, as recent elections 
prove. And the Irish- and German-American 
voters both now see clearly that the one un- 
restricted veto we would have in the Council 
and in the Assembly of the League upon every 
important question would place us upon en- 
tire equality of control with Britain or any 
other nation—one veto is as good as six. 

German voters now see also that the treaty 
of Versailles can be modified only on the field 
of battle or at the council table of the League 
of Nations; and with Ireland in the League, as 
it soon will be, the real friends of Irish freedom 
will see the whole subject in a new light—a 
new meaning even in Article X. 

Thus the great plurality is, as Mr.Colcord’s 
book long since proved it to be, “The Great 
Deception.” 

But any survey of the prospect of our en- 
tering the League would be far from complete 
without noting the great and growing de- 
mand from the churches of our country, of 
every creed, that our nation shall again take 
a worthy part in international affairs and lend 
a hand in restoring peace to a distracted world. 
They refuse longer to accept the formula of 
Cain as a slogan and guide for the inter- 
national conduct of America. 

The colleges and schools are also wholly 
favorable to the cause we represent. The 
attitude of Angell, Faunce, Hibben, and Lo- 
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well, a few of many, 
is typical of the uni- 
versity and college 
leadership of our 
country, and a 
teacher in a high 
school of an Ohio 
city of moderate size 
writes me that an 
effort to arrange a 
debate on whether we 
should join the 
League failed be- 
cause not a single 
teacher among those 
of several high 
schools could be 
found disposed to 
represent the nega- 
tive. 

The “Intellectu- 
als” of our country 
are overwhelmingly 
favorable to our en- 
tering the League 
with reservations. 

And those who 
scoff at, or despair of, 
the prospect of our 
joining the League 
overlook the signi- 
ficance of three other 
sources of the great- 
est possible support 
of our cause — the 
women’s clubs, the 
labor unions, and the 
farmers. 

Samuel Gompers, 
that wise old states- 
man, is a vice-presi- 
dent and an enthusiastic supporter of our asso- 
ciation, and almost the whole of the issue of 
the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal for last 
April was devoted to the cause. 

Intelligent labor knows that while others 
may pay for war with money, workingmen must 
pay with their lives, and they are uniting to 
prevent its coming again to desolate the earth. 

And our farmers, of the Middle West es- 
pecially, are learning in the hard school of 
experience that they must recover the Euro- 
pean market, which has been lost to them, or 
perish, and that the only way of stabilizing 
Europe and recovering its market is through 
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the united action of all the nations, which is 
possible only through the League. Former 
Governor Lowden says, accurately and im- 
pressively, that loss of the markets of Britain 
and Europe, if much longer continued, will 
result in 30% of the wheat lands and 20% 
of the corn lands of the Middle West reverting 
touncultivated prairie. The farmer knows now 
that dollar wheat is the first fruit of isolation. 

And the women! Judging from much that 
| have seen of audiences of women during the 
last six months, | am convinced: That they 
have a much better understanding of what 
the League is, what it has accomplished, and 
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what it is capable of accomplishing, than 
like audiences of men have—they have 
studied the subject seriously in their clubs; 
that they as yet are more independent than 
men are of party prejudices and especially 
of the deceitful, often false, slogans of man- 
aging politicians; and that almost without ex- 
ception they believe that our country and 
the world must be organized for peace, and 
are willing to make the sacrifices necessary 
to accomplish it. 

The women realize as the men do not 
that the statesmen of the world opposed to 
the League have not advanced, and seem in- 
capable of advancing beyond the standards 
of the savage—the gun and torch—in the 
settlement of differences between nations. 
The statesmanship of the world has stood 
still in this fateful matter for a thousand years, 
but war has not stood still, and equal suffrage 
will be justified for all time if women shall 
bring into the political life of the nations the 
element of wisdom and courage which will at 
least try the experiment of substituting the 
rule of reason and reign of law for brutal, 
desolating war in settlement of international 
disputes. 

Thus, as there is no discouragement for the 
friends of peace in the Senate or in the plur- 
ality of 1920, so there is every encouragement 
to be derived from the changed attitude of the 
voters in general toward this great subject, 
and from the disposition of our churches, of 
our colleges and schools, of the womens’ clubs, 
the labor unions, and the farmers of our 
country, to demand a return to national par- 
ticipation in world affairs, without which we 
cannot live a part worthy of the character 
and dignity and history and power of our 
great nation. 

But a final and convincing reason for our 
joining the League is the alternative to our 
not joining it. 

For us to continue outside the League is 
notice, definite notice, to former friends and 
foes alike that we prefer to deal with them on 
the old basis of war, rather than through this 
new agency of peace, and impliedly that they 
and we must arm against each other on land 
and sea and in the air in preparation for an- 
other world war. The best informed men of 
all ‘nations agree that unless the League 
shall prove able to avert it, another such war 
is inevitable. Some say it will come in two 
or three years; others allow ten years, but all 
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agree that when it does come it will be vastly 
more destructive of life and property than the 
last one was, and in that war, you remember, 
thirty-one million, five hundred thousand of 
the youth of the world, medically selected for 
the sacrifice, were killed, wounded, or missing. 

General Pershing and Secretaries Denby 
and Weeks all have been warning us for more 
than a year we should prepare for another 
world war and President Harding in his 
message last December, commended to Con- 
gress a proposed “‘survey of a plan to draft 
all of the resources of the Republic, human 
and material, for national defense,” so that 
we shall be ‘‘prepared for a universal call 
to armed defense’ in the next war. Our 
Congress appropriated almost $700,000,000 
for our Army and Navy during the current 
year—it is worthy of note that this is more 
than the aggregate endowments of all of our 
colleges and universities which have been 
collected through centuries. 

All these warnings proceed upon the basis 
of our remaining outside the League of Na- 
tions, and how to avoid such a threatened ca- 
lamity is therefore as grave, as fateful a prob- 
lem as ever confronted our nation or any other. 

Such is something of the prospect of secur- 
ing entrance of our country into the League 
of Nations and of what the alternative of our 
remaining out of it is to be. 

With Germany and Russia in ruins, Great 
Britainand France constitute modern Europe, 
and the peace of the world for a generation 
depends upon whether these two great na- 
tions shall continue friends or shall become 
enemies. Never did two nations have more 
need for a trusted counsellor, guide, and friend 
than these two nations have need for one 
now to assist in settling inevitable differ- 
ences as they arise, for they are drifting 
ominously apart. Ours is the only nation in 
the world sufficiently detached, disinterested 
and powerful for such a service, and both in- 
vite us to render it. But it can be rendered 
only through the League of Nations, with the 
counsel and assistance of its fifty or more 
other member nations. If our efforts should 
fail we could withdraw to our isolation again, 
but if we should succeed, the world would be 
saved. For us to decline this high service 
from excessive prudence or from fear is as 
inconsistent with our dignity and character 
and power as it is unworthy of our history. 
Has America become a coward since 1917? 
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‘The Men Who Drive the Schooners to the Grand Banks and 


Back. Heavy Weather and the Lea Rail Awash. 


The Life 


Work of the Men Who Get Their Living from the Sea 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


HEN they show an im- 

portant visitor around Glou- 

cester, they usually whirl 

him past City Hall, past 

the Post Office, Chamber 
of Commerce, some magnificent homes of 
summer residents, conduct him through the 
glue factory and a fish plant or two, thence to 
a hotel for a nourishing meal, and so to the 
railway station. Going away the visitor 
usually makes a speech, wherein he thanks 
his hosts for their entertainment and for al- 
lowing him to see the things that make 
Gloucester great. 

But no such visitor ever sees what has made 
Gloucester great. It is not to be seen. Let 
them take the important visitor to Fisher- 
men’s Corner or up to the Master Mariners’ 
quarters, and there turn him adrift; he may 
or may not discover for himself the thing 
that will make Gloucester remembered to the 
Last Day, but there will be his best chance. 

The Master Mariners’ 
rooms in Gloucester are 


The photographs include most of the vessels 
which took part in the Anniversary Race of 
1892, the only fishermen’s race according to 
Gloucester standards that ever was sailed. 
The wind blew sixty miles an hour that day 
and three skippers of the fleet went out to 
race with all sail set and their halyards lashed 
aloft. Two vesseis came home disabled, but 
through superb seamanship and the grace of 
God no vessel was lost. 

For as long as Gloucester is Gloucester they 
will talk of how Maurice Whalen won that 
race in the Harry Belden. The two men 
lashed to the wheel of the Belden were up to 
their waists in water. She rolled down, send- 
ing the hesmsmen to their necks in the swash. 
“She rolled low down that, skipper,” one of 
the two remarked casually to Maurice. “She 
did, and she’ll roll lower yet before the sail 
comes off her,”’ responded Maurice. 

Later the Belden took a deep plunge, burying 
her forward deck to the waist under water. 

“An awful dive that. If 
she makes another dive like 








over a drug store on a 
westerly corner of Main 
Street. Captains who have 
given up the sea spend 
spare hours there; skippers 
‘who are still active drop in 
there between fishing trips. 

The walls of the Master 
Mariners’ rooms are hung 
with charts, maps, and pho- 
tographs of vessels famous 
in Gloucester History. 





that will she come up, d’y’ 
think, skipper?” 

“| dunno, boy,” said the 
cheerful Maurice, “but if 
any vessel out o’ Gloucester 
ll come up this one’ll come 
up.” 

| once made a winter pas- 
sage from Georges Banks 
with Whalen in the Arthur 
Binney. He wanted to get 
home to his family for Sun- 
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day, and so he drove her. It was blowing 
sixty miles an hour clearing the North Shoal 
of the Banks. She came all the way to Bos- 
ton Harbor to an increasing wind on the port 
tack, which of course loosened up the planks 
on her port side. Before we breasted Cape 
Cod the men in the port bunks forward had 
to leave them because of the sea water coming 
through between the planks. 

Later | wrote a magazine story around that 
winter passage. For my action | merely 
sketched in a few casual happenings of the 
run home. I spoke of water in her cabin 
floating the men’s slipshods from one side of 
the cabin to the other, of the men who were 
washed out of their bunks, of the helmsman 
lashed to the wheel and who was picked up 
and laid across the main boom eight feet above 
the deck by one of the seas which boarded 
her. One reviewer said of that story: “A 
pleasing but impossible story of incredible 
happenings.”’ 

Much he knew of sail carrying skippers! 
Fearing that my short story would grow to a 
long story | had left out more than | put in 
of the happenings of that passage. 

The second vessel to finish in that Anniver- 


sary Race was the Nannie Boblin, Captain 


Tommie Bohlin. Almost any old Gloucester- 
man could give you a thrill merely by the 
way he would utter that name, Tommie 
Bohlin. | wrote a story around Bohlin one 
time, calling him Ohlsen, which was a mis- 
take. | should have used his real name. 
Tommie Bohlin! A name for a hero it was. 

And he was a hero. He one time sailed 
into the Arctic, to eighty north, in a hunt for 
new halibut grounds. He was on his way 
back home, in a port in northern Norway for 
grub and water when he heard that a Con- 
tender for the America’s Cup was sailing that 
day from Plymouth, England, to New York. 

“A good race for the Nannie,” said Bohlin. 
“A thousand miles start she’ll have, but what 
odds? She bein’ a yacht they’ll be tender 
with her.” 

They started on the same day. She was 
one of the Valkyries, and Tommie made 
Gloucester six days before the yacht made 
New York. Tommie made all kinds of re- 
cords on that passage. For four successive 
days in mid-ocean he logged better than 14 
knots. Throughout all those four days the 
Valkyrie was hove-to, which is not meant 
for disparagement of her skipper; he was not 
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racing across. Tommie’s best sailing was 
done between Cape Sable and Gloucester. 
On that last leg he overhauled the Boston to 
Yarmouth steamer, she on a 13 knot sche- 
dule. He raised the steamer at eight in the 
morning and had her hull down astern by one 
in the afternoon. 

I was on deck with him one stormy night 
in a mid-watch. He was never a garrulous 
man, but high notes of the wind and the low 
boom of the sea seemed to inspire him that 
night. He began to talk of some famous 
passages of the Nannie. He spoke of her as 
if she was something human. Speaking of 
one famous drive across the Grand Banks he 
suddenly burst out with: “I druv her and | 
druv her and | druv her. Could I make her 
quit? The man never lived could make the 
Nannie Boblin quit.” 

I have been to sea with the first four cap- 
tains in that Anniversary Race. Whalen 
told me his story of that race in forty words. 
He did not have to explain anything. The 
Belden was a great vessel, she had the weather 
she liked, and she won the race—what more to 
say? Bohlin, who finished second, had to 
explain how it came about that his beloved 
Nannie was beaten by the Belden. It took 
Tommie about 200 words or so to tell it. 
Captain Reuben Cameron finished third. It 
used to take Reub about a thousand words to 
tell how the other two licked him. When 
Saul Jacobs, who finished fourth, came to 
tell about it—well, | once sat up till four 
o'clock of a winter’s morning in the cabin of 
his vessel off Newfoundland, and the great 
Saul hadn’t then done telling how it was that 
the Ethel Jacobs came to finish fourth. 

The same ruling idea was back of every 
explanation. The vessel was not at fault. 
No fault of the vessel’s that she didn’t win. 
No, No! 

Where else on earth do men love their 
vessels so? And is the quality in the vessels 
or the men that such a feeling exists? To 
my notion, our American bank fishermen 
have the greatest fleet of sea-going schooners 
in the history of the world, but there is more 
than that to it. The seamen and these 
vessels come regularly through great peril 
together; the men, unconscious of their own 
super-qualities, give the credit to the vessel. 

Above the street door of the Master Mar- 
iners’ rooms is a painting of Captain Clay- 
ton Morrissey’s Arethusa, both being famous 
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Miss Jane Peterson, from whose paintings of Gloucester 
these reproductions were made, is one of the foremost 
American artists in water color. She is a member of the 
New York Water Color Club, the American Water Color 
Society, the National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, and other leading associations of artists. Her 
colorful impressions of European and American watering 
places are widely known, as are also her brilliant studies 
of gardens and her flower portraits 
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Three hundred years ago, Gloucester was founded by bold 

pioneers from England, and no American settlement has 

more consistently upheld the hardy tradition of its found- 

ers, for the Gloucester sailors to this day risk their lives 
every winter in the fishing schooners 
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The charm of old, quaint houses, and the salty tang of 

speech and manner of the adventurous mariners of Glouces- 

ter attract a yearly increasing number of summer visitors, 

who add a touch of the gay and the modern to the water- 
front, as here at the bathing floats 
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‘“‘Home is the sailor, home from the sea,”’ sang Stevenson in his swan- 

song. Mr. Connolly’s narrative of the Gloucester fishermen tells of 

incidents which lend pathos to the verse, for many acts of unselfish- 

ness and heroism have denied the sailor his return when he has risked 
his life for a comrade in a storm, and lost 
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in Gloucester annals. Captain Morrissey 
was a great hand for getting into trouble with 
the “authorities to the east’ard,” and then 
getting himself out of it. One day the 
Arethusa was seized and taken to a Newfound- 
land harbor by a Provincial government’s 
steam cutter. The cutter took station al- 
most alongside the fisherman. It came ona 
dark night and a gale of wind. A fine night 
to go to sea, thinks Clayt, and so he slipped his 
cable and out to sea he went. The cutter’s 
crew couldn’t get her deck gun working in 
time to stop him in the harbor, and it was no 
use in her putting to sea to follow him. She 
couldn’t steam much better than 11 knots, 
which would never overhaul the Arethusa 
in the breeze blowing that night. So Clayt 
got clear. 

Across the street from the Master Mariners’ 
rooms is Fishermen’s Corner. In the spring 
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of the year the Corner will be crowded with 
men looking for a winter chance. When the 
great event in Gloucester, a Fishermen’s 
Race, is on, the Corner will be packed solid. 
Great talk you may hear then of fast vessels, 
famous skippers, and smart crews from men 
who know what they are talking about. 
Lord help the skipper who makes a mistake 
in a Fishermen’s Race; he will certainly get 
an awful blasting from the Corner. 

The real fishermen will be there in the late 
fall looking for a winter chance. This leaving 
a vessel and getting into a dory to heave and 
haul a heavy trawl on the fishing banks in 
winter time is the most dangerous every day 
work that | know anything about. Crossing 


the North Atlantic in large passenger steam- 
ers sometimes from our high, comfortable 
decks we have seen these toiling men in their 
tiny open boats; we usually see them in 














LOOKING AFT ON 


A GLOUCESTER FISHERMAN 


The average visitor to a fishing schooner is likely to be so impressed by the excessive odor of fish as to be unable to 


appreciate the ship itself. 


So able are they, however, that they do not hesitate to face the heaviest storms the North 


Atlantic can bring to bear, and many are the stories of their victories over yachts that were forced to “‘lie to” while 
the fishermen piled on still more canvas 
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The fishermen of Gloucester are America’s greatest 
seamen, and are as able and as daring as any that sail 


the seas. Their lives are hard, their profits small, 
but they love their ships and the work in which they 
are engaged and make light of both danger and hardship 


the summer season. Winter is the real time 
to see them. To see them on what they call 
a “dory killing day,” in their oil skins and 
thick soled knee-high redjacks (leather boots) 
with thick inner and outer clothing beneath 
the oilskins—to see them diving over the rail 
into their little boats to set their trawls is to 
see something. Weighted down as they are, 
any mischance is probable death. To see 
them rowing across a racing tide, to be carried 
miles away from the vessel, wind and tide as 
often as not against them for the row back to 
the vessel, is to put a new respect for men’s 
courage into our hearts. A curious thing it is 
that these men, who in all the world are most 
in danger of death by drowning, cannot, 
usually, swim—a curious but true thing. 
Ask one of them why he never learned to 
swim and the answer would probably be: 


“Swim?p Where would | get the chance or 
the time to learn to swim?” As an after- 
thought he might add: “And of what use 
would swimming be to a man two or three 
hundred or a thousand miles it may be off- 
shore? Where would | swim to?” 

The winter trawler is a husky man to begin 
with. Take him after he has been at the 
hauling and the heaving of trawls and the 
rowing of a dory and the hauling on halyards 
aboard a vessel for a few years and you have a 
powerful man; living so much in the open, 
eating of the best of food, and the resting up 
which he gets from laying-off when it is too 
rough to fish, he develops extraordinary 
stamina. Out on the banks when they go 
adrift, usually in fog or snow, they may stay 
adrift for days ata time. Three or four days 
astray is common; eleven days has been 
endured, and the men come through it with 
no permanent injury. 

Men of amazing endurance some of them. 
| knew a man named Allen who was capsized 
one winter day with his dory mate. Allen’s 
mate clung to the bottom of the dory and 
there froze to death. Allen, who had de- 
cided early that he was not going to freeze 
to death in the same way, dropped over- 
board, reached under water for the dory pain- 
ter, passed it up through the ring in the bow, 
adjusted it to such a length that he could 
stand in the bight of it, took a couple of 
half hitches to secure it in the ring, and there 
hung with his body immersed to his chin. 

He figured -that the water would not 
be so cold as the northwester winter wind. 
After eight hours under water he was picked 
up by his vessel. We may think it a won- 
derful thing that he lived through that; 
the really wonderful thing was that it did 
not occur to him that he was entitled to lie 
in his bunk awhile after what he had gone 
through. a gt fell sick and there was 
Allen on deck early next morning to take the 
sick man’s place in a dory. He had had a 
good night’s sleep and a couple of good 
meals—why should he stay loafing aboard? 
He went out in the dory. Shipmates did 
say of Allen that he was what you might call a 
tough man, which is about as far as one 
trawler will go in praising another trawler’s 
power of endurance. 

Endurance? | was shipmates one time 
with a champion. I never knew his proper 
name, but he went by the nickname of 
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Frenchy. He was astray for seven days one 
time. On the seventh night he saw a red 
sidelight bearing down on him. Frenchy’s 
dory-mate had given out, and Frenchy him- 
self was feeling weary, but not so weary that 
he could not make the man at the wheel hear 
him when he yelled. She was a coal bark 
and took them aboard. When the mate of 
the bark on watch discovered that he had two 
Gloucester fishermen on his hands he did not 
like it. He disliked Americans in general 
and Gloucestermen particularly. He told 
Frenchy that he had no bunks to spare, that 
he and his mate would have to sleep on the 
coal in the hold. Frenchy did not mind 
where he slept himself, but he protested that 
his chum was too weak to turn in on a pile of 
coal; also he must have a cup of hot coffee. 
They argued the matter. It wound up in 
the mate and Frenchy having a fist fight. 
Frenchy beat up the mate. The captain, 
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awakened by the noise, came out of his room 
to find Frenchy hammering the mate’s head 
against the cabin bulkhead. The captain 
had a heart in him. He found bunks, roused 
out the cook and had him make hot coffee for 
the two Gloucestermen. The unusual thing 
to Frenchy in the whole affair was the manner 
of the mate. “One bad guy! Oh, one bad 
guy! One damn bad guy; no gentleman; no 
no!’ Frenchy would say. 

Easterly on Main Street from Fishermen’s 
Corner is the little shop of Howard Blackburn. 
He is the man who went astray on the Grand 
Banks, and saw his dorymate freeze to death; 
and seeing that, and feeling that he was 
freezing up also, he curled his fingers around 
the handles of his oars and there held them 
so that when they did freeze they would 
freeze in such shape that they could hold the 
oars and allow him to continue rowing. And 
they did so freeze and he continued his row- 
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“DRIVING HER!” 


With every foot of canvas spread and the lee rail awash, the schooner is driven out to “the Banks” and back to port. 
So seaworthy, so staunch, and so speedy are these “‘toilers of the sea” that yachtsmen are more and more couing to 
use them as patterns for their pleasure craft 
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ing, and made land with the frozen body of his 
dorymate. In the five days he was astray 
without food or water, Blackburn did several 
other things as heroic as the deliberate freezing 
of his hands to the oars. He lost all his fingers, 
all his toes, half of both thumbs, and half of 
one foot, but he lived through it, and has not 
only been cheerfully making his own living 
since—he finds the resources to help others. 

Greathearted, unconquerable men, is what 
those winter dorymen are. You meet a man 
on the street in Gloucester and casually you 
learn that once when he went astray on a 
winter’s day, his dorymate, considering him- 
self the hardier one of the pair, took off his 
cardigan jacket and forced it on him. It 
was in winter and that night was a terribly 
cold one. The man who had given up the 
cardigan jacket froze to death. The man 
you are talking to was picked up almost done 
for, but in time he recovered. 
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Take another case of Gloucester fishermen: 
Two men were overturned in a dory, neither 
being able to swim, and one happening to 
grab the thwart, the one who was lucky 
enough to grab the thwart tossed it to his 
mate who held himself afloat with the 
thwart until the vessel bore down and got 
him. The one who gave up the thwart went 
down. Great men is what they are. 

These bank fishermen have more inde- 
pendence than men working ashore. This 
independence in a fisherman may spring 
from a knowledge of the fact that if he doesn’t 
like a skipper or owner there is always an- 
other skipper or owner ready to give him a 
chance; that he does not know the humbling 
influence of having to find a job when jobs 
are not easy to find may have much to do 
with his independence; some people think so; 
but | have known many bank fishermen and 
to my notion much of his independent spirit 
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ON THE FISHING GROUNDS 


The small boats have hauled in the net until only a pocket remains, and from this pocket, which is a solid mass of 
struggling fish, the men on the deck of the schooner take them aboard. The schools of fish appear and disappear in an 
almost startling manner, and while the fish are passing the fishermen must capture them 

















As Boston has been described as “not a geographical loca- 
tion but a state of mind,” so Gloucester might be described 
as ‘‘an embodiment of the sea-going tradition.’’ Distinc- 
tive odors of fish and tar, distinctive types of faces, dis- 
tinctive dialect and pronunciation all go to make a unique 
impression of this tenacious stronghold of seamen 
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LOOKING SEA-WARD FROM 
GLOUCESTER HARBOR 
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THE HARBOR AT 
GLOUCESTER 
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Among the oldest forms of business and pleasure are sea- 

fishing and sea-sailing. Gloucester has preserved both in 

their highest traditions of hardihood, skill, and  sports- 
manship 
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is the inevitable outcome of his daily life. 
Wrestling with the vast sea breeds humility 
of some, but also it makes for self respect. 

Some of his independent spirit is the in- 
fluence of ancestry. He is a fisherman, his 
father before him was a fisherman, his 
father’s father before him usually, his people 
before him for many generations sometimes. 
Seamen they were, but no galley slaves of 
seamen such as grew up under old-time 
merchant ship laws. No one, two, three 
years at sea with the owner’s agent, the same 
being the captain, to hold him down to the 
poorest of food and the lowest of wages. 
Fishermen know nothing of the harsh laws 
which give all the wages to the officers and 
all the profits to the owners. Fishermen 
were the original codperative workers. Our 
all-sail fishermen in Gloucester to-day still 
share and share alike. 

Sometimes of course there is nothing to 
share. They may go out in winter, be gone 
four or five or six weeks, and not stock enough 
to pay for grub, ice, and bait. Yes, and 


sometimes not enough to pay for their to- 
That is one of the things which 


bacco. 
make fishing an adventure rather than an 
industry. 

Most Bank fishermen are adventurers by 
instinct, and being so they do not think in 
terms of money, which is perhaps why they 
earn the least money of all skilled craftsmen 
in this country. Considering the varied 
facets demanded of their skill and the danger 
and hardships of their work, they are piti- 
fully paid. The fishing crew member who 
clears a thousand dollars a year above his 
expenses on the vessel is doing very well. 

As with the fishermen at sea so with the 
dealers ashore. No Gloucester dealer, fish 
dealer, or owner of vessels, ever became a 
millionaire. What other group of business 
men in any community in this country could 
have had a large business practically in their 
own hands for so long a time as these dealers 
and vessel owners, and yet not have one of 
them die a millionaire? Only in Gloucester 
could that happen. 

That habit of not being alive to the dollar 
value holds for the business of shipbuilding 
in the little town of Essex, which is almost 
part of Gloucester. The Essex men have 
been building vessels for two hundred years 
or so. No men in the world are more skilled 
in the construction of sea-going wooden 
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vessels than these men of Essex. They have 
their share of work, but never a ship builder 
in Essex died leaving any fortune. These 
highly skilled craftsmen in the Essex ship- 
yards work for from fifty to sixty cents an 
hour. During the war when almost any 
tramp could get a ten dollar a day job in a 
shipyard anywhere, the highly skilled Essex 
men were working for sixty-five cents an hour. 
Something in the air which these bank fisher- 
men bring ashore must have had its subtle 
influence over all who come to do business 
in the port. 

Gloucester ought to be more prosperous, so 
some think. Possibly so, possibly not. You 
take a little city of twenty-five thousand 
people, which means five thousand males of 
working age. The most virile of these five 
thousand are out to sea. You take a bad 
night on Georges Bank and 170 men go down. 
Another bad night and 165 are lost. These 
are mostly young men, the potential fathers of 
families. Add twenty more lost here, thirty 
more lost there, and you have a terrible drain 
that’s like pumping a man’s very heart blood 
out of him. 

Gloucester has been celebrating her 300th 
Anniversary. They seem proud of her age, 
which they shouldn’t be, the age to which a 
settlement will live being so much a matter of 
later luck. But they have a right to be proud 
of their beautiful sea-worthy vessels, and the 
captains and crews who have sailed them. 
The world’s history may show their equals, 
but hardly their betters. 

Great men they are at their best, and, at 
their worst, men to make allowances for; but 
not many are at their worst. Great men, who 
take it high and take it low, with small com- 
plaint when it comes hard and grateful enough 
when it comes easy. | met a captain down 
there one day, just in from a terribly hard 
and profitless trip. 

“Heard you had a rough trip, Captain?” 

“Rough enough, boy, rough enough. But 
that’s natural enough, too, for this time o’ 
year. ‘Twould be queer if it wasn’t.” 

“Any fish?” 

“Not enough to bother to weigh out.” 

“Pretty tough sometimes, isn’t it?” 

“Tough enough, yes. But there are times 
when it’s been good. Let’s thank God, boy, 
when it’s good.” 

That’s Gloucester after her 300 years— 
thanking God when the fishing’s good. 








& What | Am Trying to Do 


By WALTER CAMP 


Perhaps because of my long continued interest and participation in athletic and outdoor sports, it 
was natural for me to be even more concerned in making all American people whom I can influence 


realize that health does not come from fasting and prayer. 


So when asked what I am trying to 


do, let me explain that at the moment there are three things of overwhelming interest to me: 


I. To induce people to take proper and systematic exercise and thus gain and keep good health. 
II. To persuade colleges to modify the extravagances of their present Frankenstein method of 


athletics. 


III. To demobilize the expensive side of golf and other athletic sports. 


BOUT the best possession in the 
world is health. Our forefathers 
in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence guaranteed us life and li- 
berty, but only the pursuit of 

happiness. They realized that that will-o’- 
the-wisp is a hard thing to catch, and so they 
only guaranteed its pursuit. But in that pur- 
suit the greatest asset is health. | remember 
seeing a cartoon once of a man marooned on 
a desert island who was digging madly in the 
sand, piling up behind him a huge mass of 
golden dollars, while in the foreground, sail- 
ing away with all canvas set, was a ship, and 
on her stern was marked “Good Health.” 
Of what value would those golden dollars be 
to that man when health had gone away? 
You may change your creed overnight, you 
may change your political party, you may 
even expatriate yourself and change your 
country, but wherever you go you will 
find one law pursues you inevitably, 
and that is the law that the strong 
survive and the weak go to the wall. 
It is the law of Nature and it cannot 
be altered. “Bright lights shine o’er 
fair women and brave men.” But 
there are no poems written about 
the weak. The pictures in the ad- 
vertisements are always of the strong and 
vigorous athlete, because the advertiser 
knows that that is what he must print. 
The woman of to-day is particularly in the 
grip of this truth. She can’t be old, no 
matter what the birth record in the old 
Bible shows. She must be young, she must 
be supple, and she must be graceful, or else 
she is out of the picture. Age is stiffness. 
We all recognize that. As soon as motion 
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is limited, age gets its grip, and that is why 
that splendid body with all its possibilities 
mut be kept fit. It is not a matter of health 
alone but of physical appearance and happi- 
ness. And no one realizes it so much as the 
person who is out of the picture—the boy at 
school who cannot take part in athletics, 
the girl who is left a wallflower—what an ele- 
ment of happiness this one thing is. 

Why, then, have we not all this thing which 
Nature intended us to have? The answer is, 
we are all wild animals in a state of captivity. 
Nature meant man to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and just so far as he departs 
from that, Nature demands some compensa- 
tion. In the old days he worked and dug and 
sweat for what he had to eat and he got 
mighty little of it. Now it is brought to us 
on a platter, often times too much of it. We 
do no manual work for it, working with our 
brains only, and that is contrary to 
Nature’s law. Weare hemmed in with 
the four walls of civilization. The 
outdoor man can eat anything that 
doesn’t eat him first, but unfortunately 
we cannot be on perpetual vacation, 
hunting and fishing and tramping 
through the woods. If we could, we 
could eat anything, and there would 
be no worry about diet or exercise, because 
we would be living a natural life again. But 
these perpetual vacations are out of the ques- 
tion for most of us, and so we must, as | said, 
compensate in some way. 

How can civilized people make this com- 
pensation? A man once made a wager that 
he could ride the fly wheel of a mill. When 
his widow paid the bet out of his insurance 
money, she said he was a good husband, but 
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he didn’t know much about riding a fly 
wheel. Now in the last half dozen years | 
have had a lot of experience with men and 
women and |.know what they will and will 
not do. You can’t expect people to devote 
their time to making athletes of themselves 
when they have a living to make which takes 
a good portion of their time. What they 
have to have, therefore, is something that 
can be done with daily routine, that will take 
little time but will effect the 
result. 

| had often pondered the 
question of such a routine, but 
when the war came, | had to 
devise one. Secretary Daniels 
asked me to take charge of 
the athletics in all the naval 
training stations, and | had to 
invent a set of exercises that 
would turn office men into 
sailors who could stand the 
physical grind of war. | soon 
found that the Swedish gym- 
nastic exercises, which had 
been standard in the Navy 
for many years, were so severe 
that a man who went through 
them conscientiously had very 
little energy for the rest of 
the day. Consequently, the 
men pretended to do them, 
but really they slacked 
them. Something else 
must be found to do the 
job. 

An old naval officer sug- 
gested that | try calisthen- 
ics. Now the college foot- 
ball coach has no particular 
interest in calisthenics. It 
means little to me that the 
gymnastic records show that 
the average biceps of a man 
is 13$ inches, and that by 
pushing the arm up and 
down several thousand 
times the biceps grows until it measures 143 
inches. What we are looking for is not that. 
We are looking for health, and with that, pluck 
and strength and endurance. It is foolish to 
waste time on a man teaching him how to de- 
velop his muscles if when the time comes to use 
them he breaksdown physically. Wehaveseen 
plenty of men, muscular prodigies developed 


THEMSELVES 


HOW DO CAGED ANIMALS KEEP 
“IN CONDITION’? it. 


Caged animals, after years of captivity 

nevertheless contrive to keep themselves 

fit. They “exercise” by stretching, thus 

keeping in proper condition the muscles 
of the abdomen and trunk 
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in gymnasiums, with great, big, bulky biceps, 
who, when we have taken them out on the 
field, we found could not last five minutes. 
What we want to be “right there’ is the 
engine—the part you are interested in in your 
motor car, the part that is under the hood. 
If you have a Rolls Royce, you can run in on 
the rims if necessary, and get somewhere. 
If you have a broken down engine, the pretti- 
est tires in the world will not help. And so it 
is with the human body. 

So it seemed to me that the 
problem was to devise some 
other means, because it was 
necessary, in taking men from 
civil life into the service, to do 
certain things in the way of lift- 
ing up the chest and strength- 
ening the muscles of the body 
in preparation for the work 
they had todo. So then | be- 
gan to make a study of this 
thing. | studied the Danish 
and Muller and various other 
systems and found very little 
of what | wanted, though | 
did find some good points. 

Early in my studies I reached 
the conclusion that it was not 
necessary to do anything in the 
way of calisthenics with the 
arms and legs. In service and 

in civil life the arms 

and legs always got 
enough exercise from 

the calling, whatever it 

might be. The black- 

smith does not have to 

go out in the morning 

and push his arm up a 
thousand times to develop 

If you are going to be 
a clerk in an office or a pro- 
fessional man, you certainly 
have no use for a black- 
smith’s right arm. It would 
be a detriment instead of 
an asset. All of these overdeveloped mus- 
cles (unless they are used for a purpose 
in your daily life) are liabilities and not 
assets. You can easily test that by asking 
someone to get out of an arm chair. You 
will find that he will push his arms down 
on the side of the chair to lift himself out. 
The reason he uses these arms is because he 
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knows they are the best thing he has and so 
he makes use of them, and the very fact that 
he makes use of them demonstrates con- 
clusively that they are kept in condition. So, 
as | say, | made up my mind special exercises 
were unnecessary for the arms and legs; that 
those would take care of themselves inall events, 
and that the main thing was the engine. 

Then suddenly | got the idea which | have 
mentioned above, that we are all wild animals 
in a state of captivity, 
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he doesn’t come very quickly and the blow 
dies as soon as the arm is spread. The man 
you are afraid of is the Dempsey or Fitz- 
simmons type, with the long steel rod of an 
arm, and driving power up at the shoulder. 
When he starts a blow it comes quickly, and 
it comes about a foot farther than you ex- 
pected. One set of muscles act and the other 
relaxes and the blow is delivered. That is 
efficiency. And the greatest, most danger- 

ous blow is the blow 





and so | went to see 
what other wild ani- 
mals in captivity did. 

| went to the Bronx 
Zoo, and | watched the 
lions and tigers. | saw 
none of them standing 
and kicking out their 
legs fifty or sixty times 
for exercise. I did see 
them stretch the great 
body muscles a hun- 
dred times; by getting 
hold of the bars of the 
cage and then stretch- 
ing their great backs. 
You find the same with 
the domestic animals. 
Call your dog off the 
sofa; what does he do? 
The first thing after he 
has jumped down is to 
make one long stretch 








that has the body be- 
hind it—the returning 
of the great body mus- 
cles and the shooting 
of all their power 
through the shoulders. 

Those beautiful 
muscles of the torso 
are the ones that 
make the champion as 
against the second 
rater. Norris Wil- 
liams’ best backhand 
stroke is not a wide 
sweep of the arm but 
one in which he puts 
the muscles of the 
body into the stroke. 
Suzanne Lenglen has 
the same stroke. In 
football the big 215 
pound guard, who can 
move only in straight 








backward and for- 
ward, seeing that those 
muscles of his body 
are all right. He does 
this a hundred times 
a day. 

Are these simple exercises sufficient to keep 
one fit and strong? The answer to that ques- 
tion is another question: Would you dare open 
the door of the cage of one of these wild 
animals? And yet he may have been in that 
cage for six or eight years. If you were put 
in a twelve-foot cage for six or eight years, you 
would be powerless, but they can run and 
jump. They keep themselves fit by this 
stretching of the long muscles of the body. 

Then | realized there were plenty of proofs 
of my new idea. No boxer is afraid of the 
muscle-bound man in the ring, the man whose 
shoulders are huge muscles and whose useless 
biceps stick out in bumps, for when he strikes 





A LION YAWNS 
\fter his nap a caged lion yawns, and then stretches— 
first his front legs and then his hind ones. 
does many times a day, thus keeping his body in proper 
condition 


lines, can charge any- 
body back if that op- 
ponent stands squarely 
in front of him, but 
the i85 pound man, the 
muscles of whose body 
are supple and under control, can sweep across 
this man from the side and throw him out of 
position as he would throw out a bag of meal. 

It is a strange thing how early in life we 
begin to move in straight lines. Ask a child 
of six or seven to reach anything over its 
shoulder, and it will turn its body from the 
waist. Ask any one of us adults and we stand 
up, turn about, and face the object squarely. 
Take the old man on the golf course. You 
can see him paddling along. Call him. He 
doesn’t turn his body and look back over his 
shoulder, but he goes through the process of 
shifting his feet until he faces you and then 
calls out, “ Hey?” 


This he 
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WE ARE. ALL WILD ANIMALS IN A STATE OF CAPTIVITY 


Modern civilization has made all of us into “caged animals,’”’ but mankind seems to have forgotten what every animal 
seems to know—that is, that Nature will take care of the muscles in our legs and arms if we take care of our vital organs 


With a pole vaulter, when he goes up to a 
certain height, he turns those muscles of the 
body and shoots himself over the top. The 
golfer is of course the most marked illustra- 
tion of this power of the body muscles. The 
big, powerful, muscular man takes hold of the 
club and hits the ball with all his force; the 
ball goes perhaps 150 yards. The supple 
youth stands up and as the club turns around, 
he turns his body at the waist; the ball goes 
250 yards. So not only for health but for 
success those are the muscles that count. 

Nature demands this suppleness of the body 
for another reason. Constipation comes from 
the lack of the twisting and turning of the 
body. When the intestines are churned up, 
secretion starts, and when secretion starts 
constipation ends. There are various me- 
chanical ways of bringing this about, but 
Nature’s own way is the exercise of that 
ample section of the body. 

With these ideas and principles in mind, | 
worked out six simple exercises. One of them 
was designed to lift up the shoulders and give 
the lungs room to expand. Another was 
planned to strengthen the abdominal mus- 
cles, which gives suppleness and muscular 
power to the trunk, and so on. 


I sent this set of exercises first to the com- 
mandant of one of the naval stations. It 
worked so well in his station that it spread 
rapidly. At first this statement was made— 
that it would be impossible to introduce a 
new set of exercises because it would take 
two or three years to make leaders, but this 
one was so simple that men learned it in a 
week at a base where | had a hundred 
leaders. Thereafter each station detached 
twelve petty officers to learn it, and the next 
week each one of these twelve would teach 
twelve others. So that the week after their 
return to their stations we had 144 leaders. 

One group of twelve men had just finished 
their week and had gone back when the 
Commandant of their station was changed 
and an old shellback of the fleet was put 
ashore to take charge. Those of you who are 
familiar with the service can easily imagine 
what happened. He could hardly wait io 
get pen and pencil to write and ask me what 
this new fangled set of exercises was that his 
men were doing. He said they were not as 
good as the Swedish system, “which is stand- 
ard in the Navy.” 1 wrote and told him we 
had fair success with it, and suggested that 
he try it with a few men. He wrote back at 
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once that he had put 100 men at it, would 
keep them at it six weeks, and if at the end of 
six weeks they showed any improvement over 
the rest of the men, he would put 50,000 at it! 
At the end of four weeks, two weeks before 
his time as set by himself had expired, he 
wrote me his third letter. It read like this: 

“Orders have gone out in this station to-day 
that every man, woman, and child on the 
station take these exercises, including the 
Commandant and his wife.” 

When | was showing my exercises before 
one of the experts in the Swedish system, and 
was illustrating the exercise called “the grate,” 
where the arms are lifted at the shoulder more 
or less to an angle of 45 degrees, the Swedish 
expert said, “Why don’t you finish all the way 
up as we do in Swedish?” and | said, “I want 
to save time.” He said, “I don’t get you.” 
] said “1 will do it your way a thousand times 
if you will do mine fifty.” 1 did these thou- 
sand times easily, and then | counted for 
him while he did mine. He had huge mus- 
cular arms and | counted “One, two” as he 
raised them up 45 degrees and then down to 
horizontal again. At about 20 he began to 
get very red in the face; at 30 he wished he 
could cut those arms off and throw them out 
of the window; at 40 | said: “ Can’t you do the 
fifty?’ He snorted out: “ Yes, confound you, 
but | won’t. What’s the use? You're 
right!” 

In working out my exercises, I tried to 
forget my theories and the theories of the 
gymnasts and the other “experts.” Not 
what we thought ought to be done, but what 
Nature intended we should do, was my aim. 
And that is the reason these exercises work 
so well. Nature, after all, is wiser than we. 
She wishes us well, and if we follow her, we 
cannot go wrong. 

Nature is far better than the human mother 
because she is always doing her best, never 
gets irritated, always keeps her temper, and 
in every possible way says by precept and 
warning what she would like to accomplish. 
Smoking is as good an illustration of this as 
any. When a boy smokes his first tobacco, 
Nature steps up to him and says, “|! wouldn’t 
do that, kid; it isn’t good for you,” and she 
makes him deathly sick. But he continues. 
She then looks at him and says, “I couldn’t 
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kill the little fool for a thing as trivial as this,” 
so she proceeds to adjust all his economy so 
that he can smoke in moderation without 
making himself sick. 

Then he grows up and gets smoking more 
and more until he is smoking fifteen or six- 
teen cigars a day, lighting one from the other. 
Then Nature comes in again and gives the 
man her second warning. A jiggle in his 
heart. Then he is frightened and goes to his 
doctor. The doctor looks him over and says 
he has to give up smoking, he has tobacco 
heart. So he gives it up. In two or three 
days that wonderful organ has steadied itself 
down, is free of nicotine, and is beating 
regularly again. Then he thinks: “Oh, | 
will smoke, but will not carry it up to that 
point again.” So he begins again. Some- 
times he feels a little return of the old trouble, 
but he is not as frightened as he was. He 
thinks, “I can cut this out to-morrow, if 
necessary,”’ goes on, and is soon back to his 
fifteen or sixteen a day. Some night, after 
smoking that many, he goes out to a dinner: 
He gets interested in the speeches and smokes 
four or five more. On the way home he 
doesn’t feel any too well, and when he gets his 
clothes off and is in bed, the old heart is stop- 
ping, losing two or three beats, and then sud- 
denly springing again. Now he is really fright- 
ened, and he looks up and says, “Oh, please 
God, don’t kill me to-night, and | will never 
smoke again.”” About three o'clock in the 
morning, Nature comes to his relief and he 
sinks into exhausted slumber. He wakens 
refreshed; about nine he goes down to break- 
fast, he does not feel any of that jumping of 
the heart, and he lights another cigar. 

Then Nature comes along and says: “Are 
you the man I gave three warnings to? You 
encumber the earth. I have got better men,” 
and she sweeps him off the earth. 

Nature in the end is absolutely inexorable; 
when she taps you on the shoulder there is no 
appeal to Washington. That is the final 
court; nobody can help you then; you have to 
face the music yourself. 

But remember that, if she is obeyed, she is 
infinitely helpful, infinitely kind. She offers 
you the blessing of health, with all the num- 
berless blessings which go with it, and all 
she asks is obedience and a little effort. 


Next month Mr. Camp will publish bis second article on Inducing Colleges to 
Modify the Extravagances of Their Present Frankenstein Method of Athletics. 
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“Down With Evolution! © 


A Second Article in the Series on the War in the Churches 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


SPIRITED Kentuckian, the 
Fundamentalist author of 
“Evolution—a Menace,” 
adorns his little volume 
with a dedication thus 

conceived: 


“To my beloved and womanly wife, on 
whose brow is stamped the likeness of Him, 
in whose ‘image’ she was created, and whose 
pure and noble blood is untainted by that of 
insect, reptile, fowl, or beast.” 


There are people who laugh at this. They 
ought not to. It reflects the intense re- 
ligious earnestness that has precipitated evo- 
lution fights in seven legislatures, prompted 
a Western governor to denounce evolution in 
his inaugural address, and made the teaching 
of evolution in Oklahoma a crime. The 
author, Rev. J. W. Porter, D. D., was the 
first to inspire a “monkey bill,” the first to 
bring Mr. Bryan before a legislature, the 
first to warn us that evolution leads to 


Sabbath-breaking, as “the Sabbath is 

the memorial of a finished creation.” 

By way of proving that “‘evolution 

denies man’s moral responsibility,” 

he quotes a Russian who writes, 

“When I kill a hen or a rat, no one 

says anything. Why do you say 

anything when | kill a man? He is only an 

animal with a little higher reasoning power.” 

Whereupon, Dr. Porter asks, “Is he not right, 
if the claims of evolution are true?”’ 

Other Twentieth Century thinkers attack 
the evolutionary hypothesis as boldly. In 
“THE CHURCH, THE SCHOOLS, AND EVOLU- 
tion,” Dr. J. E. Conant protests that it “de- 
stroys the doctrine of the holiness of God’’; 
also that it “destroys the doctrine of the fall of 
man and its result in total depravity.” The 
noted Fundamentalist, Dr. A. C. Dixon, tells 
us that the theory “robs marriage of its sanc- 
tity.” After describing evolution as he sees it, 
a writer in the widely influential Sunday 
School Times cries, “In other words, without 
moss we could not have had Mary; without 
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an ape we could not have had Abraham; and 
—shocking blasphemy—without a centipede 
we could not have had Christ! Praise God, 
we can turn from this to the words of God.” 
William Jennings Bryan, meanwhile, asserts, 
“There is more science in the twenty-fourth 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis than in all 
that Darwin ever wrote.”” With the possible 
exception of Rev. W. A. (Billy) Sunday, Mr. 
Bryan is the most effective anti-evolutionist 
now promoting Fundamentalism. 

A highly readable book, “In His Image,” 
explains how the War led him to abhor evo- 
lution. Says Mr. Bryan: “I became more 
and more impressed with the conviction that 
the German propaganda rested upon a ma- 
terialistic foundation. | secured the writings 
of Nietzsche, and found in them a defense, 
made in advance, of all the cruelties and 
atrocities practised by the militarists of Ger- 
many. His philosophy has wrought the 
moral ruin of a multitude, if it is not actually 
responsible for bringing upon the world its 
greatest war.’ And what was that philos- 
ophy, asks Mr. Bryan, if not “the ripened 
fruit of Darwinism’’? 

Rev. W. A. Sunday assures me that evo- 
lution is “bunk, junk, and poppycock,”’ a view 
shared by the distinguished New York jour- 
nalist, Alfred Watterson McCann, author of 
“Gop—or GoriLta.” As his publisher pro- 
claims, “this is a violent book written by a 
hand that never substitutes the nice sophistry 
of the pen for the savage thrusts of a two- 
edged sword. His facts are not persuasive; 
they arecompelling, mortifying, vengeful blows 
that smash the easy plausibilities of hasty 
reasoners, shattering their solemn certitudes 
and stripping their ostentatious display of 
scholarship to the bone.” 

Though illustrated with photographs of 
extremely objectionable gorillas, this “violent 
book”’ seems as yet to have converted very 
few evolutionists. In a pamphlet issued by 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
a Princeton zodlogist, Professor Edwin G. 
Conklin, exclaims, “ Ten years ago, who would 
have thought it possible that any fundamental 
generalization of science would ever again 
be declared false because it was not sup- 
ported by certain literal and narrow inter- 
pretations of Bible texts?’’ Continuing, he 


observes, “It is a dangerous thing for de- 
fenders of the faith to affirm that one cannot 
be a Christian and an evolutionist, for stu- 
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dents of nature who find themselves com- 
pelled by the evidence to accept the truth of 
evolution will be apt to conclude that they 
must therefore count themselves as hostile 
toward the church.” 

In another of the Institute’s brochures, Dr. 
Shailer Mathews remarks, “It is only those 
who are ignorant both of the origin and nature 
of the Bible and of the facts in our universe 
who are terrified lest science should make 
them lose their faith.” And again, “The 
faith Jesus evokes is a faith in the Father who 
made the heavens and the earth.” And still 
again, “The Christian’s God of Love is the 
scientist’s God of Law.” At the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Mathews said to me, “Since 
we accepted evolution, a number of eminent 
scientists have publicly confessed their faith 
in God.” 

Upon Fundamentalists, however, such con- 
tentions are without effect. Fundamentalists 
maintain that their “fundamentals’’—namely 
the Virgin Birth, the Deity of Christ, a sub- 
stitutionary Atonement, and the imminent, 
physical return of Christ—presuppose “the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures in science and 
history, as well as in religion.” Dr. W. B. 
Riley, distinguished president of the Inter- 
denominational Fundamentals Association, 
announces, “Thinking men have not given 
up Genesis.” At a recent “World Conven- 
tion” of Fundamentalists, Dr. T. C. Horton, 
superintendent of the Los Angeles Bible In- 
stitute, said, “Every book of the Bible is in 
perfect agreement with every other book, the 
whole making a complete entity. It is like a 
chain. To break one link would be to break 
the chain.”’ Evolution “breaks one link.” 
Says Mr. Bryan, in a widely published ad- 
dress delivered at the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute of Chicago, “Atheists, Agnostics, and 
Higher Critics begin with Evolution: they 
build on that.” Similarly, Doctor Porter de- 
clares, in “‘EVOLUTION—A MENACE” that “the 
history of Creation, as given in Genesis, is 
flatly contradicted by every known hypothe- 
sis of evolution. It is for this very reason that 
evolution and destructive criticism go hand in 
hand.” To prove it, he quotes from ‘APPLIED 
EvoLuTION” by Dr. Marion Shutter, who 
writes, in verbiage needlessly provocative: 

“The speaking serpent, the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil, the idea that eating 
certain kinds of fruit would give wisdom or 
immortality—these are clearly legendary or 
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Charles Darwin, the or- 
iginator of the Darwin- 
ian theory Of the origin 
of species—a “Liberal” 


Alfred W. McCann, the 

author of “God—or 

Gorilla?’”’ Heisa “‘Fun- 
damentalist”’ 
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What were the forebears 
and what the descend- 
ants of this man? 


Popularly the Darwinian 
theory is usually regard- 
ed as equivalent to the 
theory of evolution, and 
often is considered only 
in its application to man, 
which is, of course, en- 
tirely incorrect. Darwin 
collected a large number 
of facts showing the var- 
iability of domesticated and wild animals, and emphasized the fact that man, by artificial selection, has produced 
new forms which differ so greatly from their forebears that if they were wild they would undoubtedly be placed 
by scientists in separate species or even genera. Of course he advanced other and more complicated arguments. 
The theory of Evolution, on the other hand, is the theory that all forms of life are derived, by gradual modification, 
from earlier and simpler forms. © It does not, however, preclude a specific creation of a rudimentary form. In opposi- 
tion to these purely scientific theories, which the scientists have carefully endeavored to base only on sound and con- 
clusive proof and logic, is the belief of the “Fundamentalist,” who insists that the Bible must be accepted literally and 
in its entirety, and that we must believe that man, as he is now, was the man of the original (andBiblical) Creation 




















mythical elements. As pictures and symbols, 
they may be even beautiful; but as history 
they are quite as far beyond the pale of fact as 
the fountain of youth or the dreams of al- 
chemy. For these reasons we can- 
not accept the story of Eden and the Fall as 
history. There is no more testimony in its 
favor when it appears in Jewish or Christian 
writings—when it appears in Genesis and in 
the quotation from Genesis by Paul—than 
when we find it in the Persian or Buddhist 
Scriptures. It is not the book in which we 
find a statement that gives it credibility; it is 
the character of the statement itself. : 
And let us remember if this account of Eden 
and the Fall is not history, the current creeds 
of Christendom, not yet disavowed or revised, 
the theology stili assumed, even where it is not 
directly preached—these have no footing in 


fact, they are but ‘such stuff as dreams are 
made of,’ they but cumber the ground of the 
church and the world and should no longer be 
allowed to impose upon the human under- 
standing.”’ 

Is it surprising that such conclusions should 
have outraged the Fundamentalist conscience 
of Dr. J. W. Porter, or that, at a time when we 
seek to compel sobriety by law, and literary, 
dramatic, and cinematographic decency by 
law, and even Sabbath observance by law, he 
should have sought to demolish evolution by 
law? The “false and degrading theory of 
Darwinism,” was being taught in text books 
of the State University and in many high 
schools throughout Kentucky. That must 
be stopped, he decided. 

Doctor Porter went before the Baptist State 
Board of Missions a year or so ago, got an anti- 
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Darwinism resolution adopted, and launched 
a campaign for “laws in harmony with the 


resolution.”’ Hearing of this, Mr. Bryan 
wrote him delightedly, “The movement will 
sweep the country, and we will drive Darwin- 
ism from our schools. The agnostics, who 
are undermining the faith of our students, will 
be glad enough to teach anything the people 
want taught when the people speak with em- 
phasis. My explanation is that a man who 
believes he has brute blood in him will never 
be a martyr. Only those who believe they 
are made in the image of God will die for a 
truth. We have all the Elijahs on our side. 
Strength to your arms!” Presently came 
Bryan to address the legislature. Two so- 
called “monkey-bills’”” were introduced and 
the fight was on. 

Throughout the state it raged. Newspapers 
flamed. Pulpits reverberated. Every Ken- 
tuckian joined the fray, and, as an observer 
in Lexington remarks, “it was marvellous to 
see how proficient in scientific knowledge the 
average citizen of Kentucky suddenly be- 
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One of the most influential of the ‘‘ Funda- 
mentalists,’’ and one who has gone so far 
as to support actively the demand for the 
so-called ‘‘monkey bills” in various state 
legislatures, which would make it illegal 
to teach the theories of evolution and 
allied subjects in schools supported by 
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Prehistoric life—the Dryptosaurus, from a 
painting by Charles R. Knight, based on a 
scientific study of the animals’ fossil remains 


came.”’ Nor were the 
Elijahs all on one side. 
A prominent clergy- 
man in Louisville pro- 
tested, “The church 
could take no step 
more certain to injure 
it than to put itself in 
the position of trying, 
or even seeming totry, 
to stifle scientific investigation at any of our 
public educational institutions,” and a coun- 
cil representing the Episcopal diocese of Ken- 
tucky denounced the proposed legislation 
against “the teaching of Darwinism, atheism, 
agnosticism, or evolution as it pertains to man 
in schools maintained wholly or in part by 
State funds” for two reasons: 

“First—The theory popularly known as 
Darwinism, or natural selection of evolution, 
is not synonymous with atheism or agnos- 
ticism, as the title of this bill seems to indicate, 
Some of the most scholarly, devout, and emin- 
ent Christian thinkers have been and are to- 
day avowed evolutionists, notably the late 
Henry Drummond, Alfred Russell Wallace, 
the co-discoverer with Darwin, and many 
others. 

“Second—While opposing with all earnest- 
ness possible the teaching of atheism or agnos- 
ticism, yet we deprecate the attempt of a 
popular legislative body to decide questions 
concerning the curricula of our schools and 
our text-books, for which task they were not 
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selected, nor have they the time, technique, or 
training to fit them to be judges. These 
questions pertain to and must be left to the 
decision of those chosen and fitted for this 
purpose, namely, the educators themselves.” 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins, famous president of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, sees no conflict between evolution 
and Genesis “if Genesis is properly under- 
stood.’’ He opposed the “monkey bill,’’ but, 
feeling that some sort of legislation was 
needed, secured the introduction of a bill 
“prohibiting the teaching of anything that 
will weaken or undermine the religious faith 
in any school or college or institution of learn- 
ing maintained in whole or in part in this state 
by funds raised by taxation.” 

The editor of the Baptist, quick to see that 
this would mean “ approaching perilously near 
a union of church and state,” asked, “ Who 
is to determine what is contrary to the Bible?” 
adding, “If the supreme court does this, you 
have a judicial body determining matters of 
religion and have passed over a portion of 
your religious liberty 
to a state court.” 

But the “monkey 
bills’”” most resource- 
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ful opponent was Dr. 
Frank L. McVey, pres- 
ident of the State Uni- 
versity. Telegraphing 
to distinguished edu- 
cators and clergymen 


While some “Liberals” 


Prehistoric life—the Trachodon, from a 
painting by Charles R. Knight, based on 
a scientific reconstruction of fossil bones 
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Another ‘‘ Fundamentalist” 
ously opposes the doctrines of the “ Liber- 
als,” among which, of course, evolution 
is considered one of the most dangerous. 
maintain that 
they can believe in both Christianity 
and in evolution, the “‘Fundamentalists”’ 
declare that the two are as oil and water 
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—among them Nicholas Murray Butler, Ly- 
man Abbott, Charles W. Eliot, Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Bishop. Manning, Henry S. Prichett, 
James R. Angell, and Harry Pratt Judson— 
he obtained replies indicating that “monkey 
bills’ were making Kentucky ridiculous. 
He published the replies. Not content with 
that, he issued an address to the people of 
Kentucky in which he warned them that by 
banishing evolution “the state would be cut- 
ting itself off from the modern world.” 
Nevertheless, the Mullins Bill emerged 
from committee and was discussed in the 
Senate. By a small majority the Senate re- 
ferred it to the Rules Committee, thus ending 
its career in so far as the Senate was con- 
cerned. But presently the House took up the 
Ellis Bill, drastically anti-Darwinism. During 
a five-hour debate, President McVey defined 
evolution, denied that it made atheistsat 
the University, and argued that the bill would 
prevent the teaching of science. Rev. E. L. 
Powell, D. D., who contends that such legis- 
lation is “un-American, unconstitutional, 
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destructive of freedom of conscience, and con- 
trary to the vital principles of Protestantism,” 
told the House that evolution “made religion 
a living thing” and that to pass the bill would 
be to “turn out every professor in the state.” 
Its foes in the House, meanwhile, begged their 
fellow members “not to bring about a return 
of intolerance.” 

Bryce Cundiff, of Breathitt County, had 
opposed the measure “because it was an in- 
fringement of personal liberty” but refused 
to attend the session. When the House di- 
vided evenly, the evolutionists went and 
hunted up Mr. Cundiff and brought him in. 
His vote saved evolution. So to Breathitt 
County, once known as “Bloody Breathitt”’ 
by reason of its feuds. belongs the credit of 
preventing Kentucky from “cutting itself off 
from the modern world.” 

Thus ended Doctor Porter’s onslaught upon 
science—for the time being. A year has 
passed. During my recent visit | found Ken- 
tuckians who recalled the “monkey bills” 
with difficulty. and Kentuckians who~ had 
forgotten them altogether. On the other 


hand, | found Kentuckians who say with 
pride, “We were the first to fight this thing 


through on behalf of modernity, and we 
won.” Such is the mood.of Mr. Louis C. 
Humphrey. In the editorial rooms of the 
Louisville Evening Post, he deplored the 
Northern idea that “the Legislature’ had 
come within a single vote of passing the bill. 
“Only the House voted, and the bill would 
have perished in the Senate anyhow,” he said. 
But the Fundamentalists are not discour- 
aged. “Monkey bills” have since terrified 
lowa, Minnesota, Tennessee, Florida, and 
Texas. In Oklahoma a “monkey bill” has 
succeeded. Just as Mr. Bryan predicted, the 
movement is “sweeping the country.” De- 
feats merely retard it—in Kentucky, so | 
learn, the fight will be renewed next year. 
But observe. The crusade is less unreason- 
able than it sounds. When the Fundamen- 
talists demand control of public education, 
they feel that, they are only demanding fair 
play. Says Mr. Bryan, “In schools sup- 
ported by taxation we should have a real 
neutrality wherever neutrality in religion is 
desired.”” Hence, “if the Bible cannot be de- 
fended in these schools it should not be 
attacked, either directly or under the guise of 
philosophy or science.”” Whereas, “the neu- 
trality which we now have is often but a 
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sham; it carefully excludes the Christian re- 
ligion but permits the use of the schoolrooms 
for the destruction of faith and for the teach- 
ing of materialistic doctrines.” 

To denials that evolution destroys faith, 
Mr. Bryan retorts, “It is not sufficient to say 
that some believers in Darwinism retain their 
belief in Christianity; some survive smallpox. 
As we avoid smallpox because many die of it, 
so we should avoid Darwinism because it 
leads many astray.” Then, taking up the 
question of academic freedom, he observes, 
“If it is contended that an instructor has a 
right to teach anything he likes, | reply that 
the parents who pay the salary have a right 
to decide what shall be taught. To continue 
the illustration used above, a person can ex- 
pose himself. to the smallpox if he desires to do 
so, but he has no-right to communicate it to 
others. So a man can believe anything he 
pleases, but he has no right to teach it against 
the protest of his employers.” 

I asked Rev. W. A. Sunday, then cam- 
paigning in Louisville, if he favored laws to 
forbid ‘the teaching of evolution. He an- 
swered, ‘‘In ‘tax-supported schools.” At 
Fort Worth, Texas, I asked a celebrated Fun- 


'damentalist leader, Rev. J. Frank Norris. 


He replied in the same words. And it appears 
that, legally, there is ample warrant for all 
this. 

In the Journai of Religion for May, 1922, 
Mr. Carl Zollmann discusses “The Legal 
Status of Religion in Education.” As he 
tells us, “‘In the words of the United States 
Supreme Court, Christianity is a part of the 
law of the land in this qualified sense that it 
is ‘not to be maliciously and openly reviled 
and blasphemed against, to the annoyance of 
believers or the injury of the public.’”” More- 
over, ‘Christianity, being a part of the law 
of the land, the Connecticut court has de- 
clared that our school laws are based on the 
Christian religion.”’ 

So Mr. Zollmann concludes, ‘It is just and 
proper that teachers be required to conform 
their conduct in and out of the schoolroom to 
the moral precepts of this religion. They 
may even be expected to rise above these pre- 
cepts so far as they have been laid down by 
criminal law. It is but a step farther to re- 
quire them if they entertain agnostic or 
atheistic notions to refrain from exploiting 
them in the classroom. Since the ordinary 
citizen may on pain of punishment be for- 
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bidden from expressing blasphemous senti- 
ments, the teacher who is in the employ of 
the state may certainly be required to abstain 
from poisoning the minds of his charges with 
atheistic or agnostic conceptions.” 

Mr. Zollmann admits that “the adminis- 
tration of the law will involve grave difficul- 
ties,” that ‘“‘the words used by it will have to 
be defined,” that ‘‘the state of public opinion 
in the particular local- 
ity will influence this 
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But have legislatures the requisite power? 
Apparently they have. ‘There are no con- 
stitutional provisions protecting the teaching 
of the subjects,’ says Mr. Zollmann, so ‘‘the 
question of what subjects are to be taught in 
the public schools is a matter of absolute legis- 
lative discretion.” Indeed, ‘‘such discretion 
extends even beyond the public schools. A 
prohibition of the teaching of one or all foreign 

languages to pupils 





definition,’’ that 
‘‘where religious senti- 
ment is strong courts 
will incline to give a 
broad definition,” that 
“where it is weak the 
contrary course is pos- 
sible,” that ‘the re- 
ligious leanings of the 
judge or ‘judges in 
question will also be 
important,” and that 
“where a jury tries 
the case the prevailing 
religious opinion of the 
neighborhood is apt to 
be decisive.’ But, as 
Mr. Zollmann reminds 
us, “‘blasphemy laws 
are on the statute 
books of many of the 
states.” Though “‘the 
term blasphemy is as 





under a certain grade 
has been adopted in 
recent years in many 
states and has been 
upheld by the lowa, 
Ohio, and Nebraska 
courts. If the legisla- 
ture has the power to 
limit or forbid the 
teaching in private 
schools of such legiti- 
mate subjects as for- 
eign languages, it cer- 
tainly has the power 
to prohibit the teach- 
ing of Darwinism and 
evolution in the public 
sthools. Arguments 
against such a prohi- 
bition should therefore 
be addressed to the 
legislatures, not to the 
courts.” 








hard to define as is 
agnosticism or athe- 
ism,” the difficulty 
“has not prevented 
the courts from en- 
forcing the statutes.” In Mr. Zollmann’s 
opinion “neither will it prevent the statute 
under consideration from being enforced.” 

He recognizes frankly a distinction between 
agnosticism and atheism on the one hand and 
Darwinism and evolution on the other, as 
“the former are inherently, the latter only in- 
cidentally, anti-religious.”” With equal frank- 
ness he recognizes that “‘it is even possible to 
teach Darwinism and evolution so as not to 
conflict with religious and even Christian 
principles.” Yet he points out that “‘this is 
entirely a matter of the personal equation of 
the particular teacher.” Ergo, ‘‘an absolute 
prohibition would seem to be the only effec- 
tive remedy.” 


THE LATE LYMAN ABBOTT 
The author of “The Theology of an Evolutionist”’ 
and a minister who was able to be at one and the same 
time a believer both in Christianity and in evolution 


Politicians welcome 
a “monkey bill.’’ 
Properly timed, the 
long-drawn debate can 
be used by obstruc- 
tionists virtually as a 
filibuster. If the commonwealth maintains a 
State University, always demanding in- 
creased appropriations, every champion of 
economy sees in the debate his chance to as- 
sail “that hot-bed of atheism.” Others ex- 
ploit sectarianism, as the denominational 
colleges and their constituencies are jealous of 
the University. Then, too, a ‘‘monkey bill” 
promises rare sport. Bryan will come. 
Perhaps “the Texas Cyclone,” Rev. J. Frank 
Norris, will come. Shaking like a leaf, the 
University president will come. Still more 
amusing, politicians from the back woods will 
rise up to refute ‘‘science falsely so-called.” 

But Fundamentalists begin to regard legis- 
lation as a needlessly awkward weapon. 
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Though flushed with victory (his address be- 
fore the Texas legislature carried one house 
by an overwhelming majority, and a majority 
as overwhelming may yet eventuate in the 
other), Rev. J. Frank Norris tells me, ““We 
have a better plan now; we are going to use the 
injunction.” 

Especially vehement is the Fundamental- 
ists’ protest against modern science in de- 
nominational colleges. Cries Mr. Bryan 
“Church schools are worse than useless if they 
bring students under the influence of those 
who do not believe in the religion upon which 
the church and church schools are built. 
Atheism and agnosticism are more dangerous 
when hidden under the cloak of religion than 
when they are exposed to view.” In “THE 
CHURCH, THE SCHOOLS AND EvoLuTIon,” Doc- 
tor Conant declares, ‘“The evolutionists must 
quit either evolution or the-Christian schools. 
For how can faith in an inerrant Bible and un- 
belief in its inerrancy abide in harmony in the 
same house?” 

A cascade of professors—glorious or shame- 
ful according to one’s point of view—is re- 
sulting. Also a great anxiety among college 
presidents. When the renowned naturalist 
and taxidermist, Mr. Carl E. Akeley, visits a 
college to lecture on gorillas, the president 
begs, ‘““‘Do be careful to avoid mentioning 
evolution, or to-morrow’s papers will be full of 
it and | shall lose my job.” 

The champion college-baiter, so far, is Rev. 
J. Frank Norris, who has transformed his 
church bulletin into an ultra-Hearst news- 
paper, the Searchlight. In an upper corner of 
its front page, we behold Norris grasping a 
Bible in one hand, while the other directs the 
glare of asearchlight. Inthe corner opposite, 
revealed by the glare, cowers Satan. Red 
headlines complete the effect. Week by week 
Norris flays the evolutionists in this adven- 
turous journal, and mails it far and wide. 

A year or so ago, hearing that evolution was 
tolerated at Wake Forest University, near 
Raleigh, he raged against Wake Forest and 
mailed Searchlights to all the North Carolina 
ministers. Uproar followed. A _ local re- 
ligious paper attacked President Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, and all over North Carolina 
anti-evolutionists demanded his resignation. 
When next his fellow-Baptists assembled in 
convention, President Poteat defended him- 
self. Though he also defended evolution, 
he imbedded his remarks on that subject in an 
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old-fashioned Christian sermon. He told of 
his conversion. He told of the great joy he 
had found in Christian service. His address 
took the convention by storm. Not one dele- 
gate objected. His leading opponent said 
afterward, “I’m through. If that’s the kind 
of evolutionist we’ve got, let him stay.” 
Whereupon the Searchlight attacked President 
Poteat more savagely than before. 

In his warfare upon his Alma Mater—Bay- 
lor University at Waco, Texas—Norris is 
succeeding. Professor Grove Samuel Dow, 
author of “Society and Its Problems,” and 
an “Introduction to the Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” stood his ground until flesh and blood 
could endure no more, then resigned. Pro- 
fessor O. C. Bradbury has done the same. 
Encouraged by these triumphs, Norris is not 
only assailing Professor Pace, a lady, but in- 
sisting that President Samuel Palmer Brooks 
“must go.” 

This continues despite the “‘clean bill of 
health’’ bestowed upon thirteen Texas col- 
leges, Baylor included, by a committee whose 
report declares, ‘Our investigations have dis- 
closed that evolution in general is taught only 
as a working hypothesis in the field of sci- 
ence.”” Concerning Norris’s Alma Mater, the 
Baptist says, “Baylor University has been 
gone into thoroughly by seven of our noblest 
brethren and acquitted.” Like President 
Poteat, President Brooks has stood up in 
meeting, defended himself and won. 

It was a quaint affair, that meeting. Emo- 
tion seethed. Before an assemblage of three 
thousand people, Rev. Jesse Yelvington ex- 
claimed, ‘‘! hate to do it. I have wept and 
prayed over it. | know | am cutting my own 
throat, but for the sake of Jesus and his cause, 
| feel that | have to doit. There is evolution 
at Baylor!’ and huge was the relief when 
President Brooks showed himself to be an 
exceedingly mild evolutionist and announced 
categorically, ‘‘! don’t believe that any mon- 
key that ever climbed a tree had anything to 
do with my ancestors.” 

Though Mr. Bryan warns us that evolu- 
tion ‘‘chills the spiritual nature” and though 
there is evolution, of a sort, at Baylor Uni- 
versity, a Texas clergyman observes, ‘‘More 
preachers go out from Baylor than from any 
other Baptist school on earth.” Just before 
my visit, Baylor had been having a revival. 
| had read, “Some members of the faculty 
even stayed up past midnight, going to the 
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rooms of students and talking and praying 
with them. President Brooks was constantly 
busy in his office speaking to the unsaved.” 
I mentioned this in a conversation | had with 
Professor Armstrong. ‘‘Revivals are nothing 
unusual,” he said. ‘““We have one every year.”’ 
And in a corridor of the main building—the 
building around which a snake labeled ‘““EVO- 
LUTION” coils terrifyingly in a Searchlight 
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makes no pretense to be infallible, and it is not 
necessary to my belief that it be infallible.” 
Another professor had said, “‘I believe in the 
virgin birth of Christ, but it is not necessary 
to my belief.” A third had remarked, “‘I do 
not deny the divinity of Christ, but do not all 
men retain some portion of divinity?’ Then, 
too, there were proofs of evolutionary teach- 
ing. Miss Ruth Reed, quoting a text book 
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CAVE MEN OF THE NEANDERTHAL 


cartoon—| noted a rack 
laden with evangelistic 
leaflets. 

Of late, Rev. J. Frank 
Norris has invented a 
new instrument of tor- 
ture for colleges — the 
trial. At his recent 
“world convention’ of 
Fundamentalists, he turned his church into a 
courtroom and tried three Methodist insti- 
tutions, the accused being Southern Metho- 
dist University at Dallas, Southwestern Uni- 
versity at Georgetown, and the Texas Wo- 
man’s College at Fort Worth. Dr. W. B. 
Riley, eminent Fundamentalist, presided. 
Armed with college notebooks, six young 
folks, graduates or under-graduates of the ac- 
cused, appeared as witnesses. Before a vast 
congregation, Rev. W. E. Hawkins, Jr., as 
prosecuting attorney, examined the witnesses 
for two and a half hours. Defense there was 
none. All the accused were convicted. 

Fundamentalists will say that they deserved 
their fate. According to the witnesses, one 
of them a freshman, a professor had declared, 
‘“‘The Bible was written by imperfect men; it 
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This painting from the brush of Charles R. 
Knight, is a purely imaginative scene in the 
life of a race of men who lived centuries ago 
in Germany. Numerous 
skeletons have been found and a study of 
the remains has suggested that their ap- 
pearance was that which Mr. Knight has 
given them in this painting 


in use at the Texas Wo- 
man’s College, revealed 
its contention that the 
seal was once a quad- 
ruped, its flippers having 
originally been legs. At 
this the Fundamentalists 
laughed. When she cited 
an evolutionist’s surmise 
that at least a hundred million years had 
elapsed since the beginning of unicellular life, 
they gasped. 

AH in all, it was deemed a thoroughly suc- 
cessful trial, demonstrating beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that “Northern Baptist 
infidelity had captured Southern Methodist 
schools.” 

Before their convention ended, this Inter- 
denominational Fundamentals Association 
(two other great bodies of Fundamentalists 
also flourish) launched a “drive” for one 
hundred thousand new members a year. Let 
the colleges tremble! For that matter, they 
are already trembling. It is no joke, being 
tried. It is no joke being pursued by red- 
headline journalists. Still less do colleges 
welcome “‘monkey bills.’ Wherever a legis- 
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lature recognizes the immense popular in- 
fluence of Mr. Bryan, of Rev. W. A. Sunday, 
of aged clergymen, of appeals based on Gop— 
oR GoriLLa, of the Sunday School Times, of 
Bible Institutes (entrance requirement “‘a 
common-school education or its equivalent’’), 
and of innumerable Fundamentalists shrewdly 
marshalled, a ‘‘monkey bill’’ may pass. In 
any event, the agitation, in its various forms, 
stirs up venerable alumni, alarms _half- 
educated parents, discourages many a pros- 
pective giver, and here and there breeds dis- 
sention among trustees. 

Mr. James MacKaye, author of THE 
Economy OF HaAppPiNEss, is by profession a 
chemist. The other evening he remarked, 
“Though the church crushed early Greek 
science and kept all science enslaved for cen- 
turies, to-day the effort will fail. Modern 
civilization depends on technical science to 
make the wheels go round. Technical sci- 
ence depends on pure science. Pure science 
implies evolution—the same evolution the 
Greeks discovered, only carried out to its 
splendid conclusions.”’ In a like spirit Pro- 
fessor Conklin reminds us that the Funda- 
mentalist uprising is “‘a curious recrudescence 
of the theological fight of fifty years ago.” 
How that ended, Fundamentalists may learn 
by consulting A History OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WI1H THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM, by 
Andrew D. White. The last century had its 
cascade of professors. It had its Bryan—by 
name W. E. Gladstone. It had its Norrises. 
Yet science survived. The Protestant 
Church survived also, and remained intact. 

However, there were no “monkey bills” 
then. There was no talk of injunctions. 
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Political agitation was unheard of, and like- 
wise unheard of was the mood that political 
agitation inspires. To-day that mood prevails 
on both sides, expressing itself with a vigor 
that has split Protestantism in two. 

Speaking for the liberals, Professor Gerald 
Birney Smith charges that ‘‘all the evils com- 
mon in secular politics are being introduced 
into the realm of religion by the Fundamen- 
talists.” Particularizing, he says, ‘“The pop- 
ular orator comes to the front. The irrespon- 
sible spreading of rumors concerning the other 
party is encouraged, until the ‘campaign lie’ 
becomes a regular feature. Clever debate 
takes the place of reverent search for truth.”’ 
And, “the most painful thing about the Fun- 
damentalists’ attitude,” he declares, “‘is their 
conspicuous lack of Christian love.” 

Speaking for the Fundamentalists, a leading 
journalist of theirs admits the lack and glories 
in it, explaining, ‘““We do not put out a fire 
with rose-water.” Just so. The Funda- 
mentalists are putting out a fire. Many of 
them suspect that they have arrived too late 
to put it out. One and all, they believe the 
fire to be of incendiary origin—a fire set by 
infidels and apostates, disguised as ministers 
of God, who have crept into the church while 
true believers slept. On this head they en- 
tertain no doubts. For, as their learned 
apologist and tactician, Professor J. Gresham 
Machen, has told them, “Liberalism is not 
Christianity at all.” Not less firm than their 
faith in the first chapter of Genesis and in the 
“literal, personal, bodily, visible, imminent 
return of Christ to this earth as King,”’ is 
their conviction that Fundamentalists, and 
Fundamentalists only, are Christians. 


A third article in Mr. Hartt’s series on “The War in the 
Churches” will appear in the Wor.pv’s Work for November 




















My Visits to 
Moro Royalty 


Being Received by the Sultan of Sulu, and 
How His Unimportant Highness’s Mother 





Ruined an Afternoon for Me by Request- 
ing that I Recite Into a Phonograph the First Chapter of the Bible 


By LT.-COL. SYDNEY A. CLOMAN 


AIBUN, at that time the capitol 

of the Sultanate of Sulu, was a 

squalid town on the south 

coast of the island of Jolo, and 

here was located the group of 

large nipa buildings that served as the palace 

of his unimportant majesty. My two visits 
to him may be worth relating. 

One of the lawful taxes or tributes which 
supported the said majesty was his ancient 
right to any pearl of more than $500.00 Mex 
in value found by one of his people. To pre- 
vent concealment and illicit trading, a present 
of a fraction of its value was given the finder, 
while very severe penalties were awarded for 
a failure to turn it in. Now, there were two 
brothers on Jolo named Datto Calbi and 
Datto Jokanain, of almost equal power to the 
Sultan, and while they looked upon him as 
the head of the church, yet in mundane affairs 
they acted in a most independent way. The 
Sultan did not interfere in the affairs of their 
villages and people, and a clash thus far had 
been avoided. As is usual among the Malays 
the weak attached themselves permanently to 
the strong, and when a member of one of the 
clans emigrated to another island he retained 
his allegiance to his former chieftain and con- 
tinued to claim his protection. 

At almost the same time, three pearls of 
value were found by scattered dependents of 
Calbi, one of them by a poor fisherman on the 
island of Ubian which was one of my group. 
Their good fortune brought anything but 
happiness to the find- 


should follow the ancient law and give them to 
the Sultan. If they concealed or sold them to 
traders, all hands would join jn their exter- 
mination, so it was not a cheetful outlook in 
any direction. What was actually done really 
did not help matters for the pearls were finally 
turned over to Calbi as their over-lord, with 
the plea to take the trouble off their hands 
and make such arrangements with the Sultan 
as would save their skins. Calbi compli- 
mented them on their discretion, sunk the 
pearls in his strong box, and stood pat. 

As soon as the Sultan heard of this, he pro- 
ceeded in the usual and cruel Malay way. 
Instead of calling the strong Calbi to account 
he sent out bands of murderers against the 
native villages of the pearl finders. This 
caused great excitement, all work was stopped 
and the population moved into coral forts. 
Before | knew what was going on, eleven lives 
had been lost, including some on Ubian. The 
other islands concerned were in the Siassi 
group, of which Captain Seay was the gov- 
ernor, and we both repaired to Jolo to make 
such representations to Governor Sweet as 
would stop this bloody and senseless affair. 

He at once sent word to the Sultan and 
Calbi that they must meet me at Maibun ona 
certain date for a conference. The Sultan 
assented, but Calbi demurred about thus 
placing himself in the Sultan’s power. We 
promised full protection and he finally con- 
sented to enter Maibun if he were permitted 
to take with him thirty men armed with Mau- 
ser rifles as a body 





ers, for if they should 
give them to Calbi, 
they would have to 
answer to the Sultan, 
and vice versa if they 





guard. To this the 
Sultan agreed, and the 
conference was on. 
On the date set, | 
was taken around to 
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Maibun on the small gunboat Callao, and 
Captain Bradshaw of the Navy accompanied 
me to the palace, leaving orders for the crew to 
keep their marine glasses and their guns 
trained on the landing place and to be pre- 
pared to assist us in a get-away should trouble 
break out. The Sultan received us on a 
balcony of the palace, and soon afterwards 
Calbi made his entry with his thirty riflemen. 
The place was then surrounded by at least a 
thousand of the Sultan’s armed adherents, and 
it became evident why he had permitted 
Calbi his small bodyguard. 

The conference then began by my insisting 
on an immediate cessation of the murdering, 
leaving the matter of the ownership of the 
pearls completely out of the question as being 
a matter of small interest to us, by recom- 
mending that this be left to Colonel Sweet 
for adjustment. It was about 10 o’clock in 
the morning when | made this pronounce- 
ment, and for six mortal hours the futile dis- 
cussion continued. The Sultan talked, tem- 
porized, and brought in a thousand side issues 
as only a Malay can, while | insisted on only 
one thing—the signing of a firman in my pres- 
ence calling off his murderous band. We 
were unsheltered from the tropic sun, the 
balcony grew hotter and hotter, the reiteration 
of my demand grew more and more tiresome, 
and when in the afternoon some greasy choco- 
late and wormeaten Singapore cakes were 
served, | did not add to the dignity of the 
occasion by becoming violently nauseated. 
As the hours passed by without result and the 
sun began to sink, | gave up all hope and be- 
gan to formulate an ultimatum in my mind 
which, if disregarded, would require definite 
action by our'slender forces. This was ex- 
tremely undesirable. It would be easy to 
shoot up and burn Maibun and the coast 
villages, but this would require us to ally our- 
selves with the Calbi and Jokanain factions, 
force the Sultan’s deposition, and make roving 
bandits out of his adherents. The present 
status of having the Moros divided into three 
strong factions which could be played against 
each other was a perfect arrangement, our 
forces were too weak to make a clean and rapid 
job of it, and for many reasons it was desirable 
to keep the present weakling on the throne. 
| knew Governor Sweet’s idea on all this, but 
| knew also that he required the indiscriminate 
killing of innocent people to be stopped that 
day. It wasa serious responsibility. Through 
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it all, Calbi had been coldly silent, dignified 
and unbending. His position was completely 
covered by his statement that he would leave 
the matter of the pearls to the Governor and 
that the Sultan alone was responsible for the 
attacks on his people. Worried beyond 
words, | could not think of any new pressure 
to bring and was at my wits’ end when a most 
extraordinary thing happened. 

Calbi, who had been sitting on my left and 
facing the Sultan with an air of impassive 
enmity for hours, suddenly threw himself on 
his knees, crawled over to the Sultan, and 
began to kiss his hands with every apology and 
hysterical plea for forgiveness. | was too 
astonished to understand what it meant for a 
moment, but Eddie Schunck, who was doing 
the interpreting, hastily told me that the 
position of the Sultan as the head of the church 
had done its work and the worst was over. 
The question of the ownership of the pearls 
did not come up, and in fact | am still ignorant 
of their fate. While things were coming my 
way, | hastily required a signed firman stop- 
ping hostilities, but the Sultan still demurred 
at being forced to execute this under my eye. 
However, the Crown Prince and Hadji Butu, 
the prime minister both advised this, so the 
paper was soon drawn up and signed, and we 
triumphantly departed. 

This firman must be shown to the islands 
concerned, and knowing their excited state, 
Governor Sweet thought that we should be 
accompanied by a force at least sufficient to 
insure safety. So a couple of hundred men 
and some machine guns were put aboard a 
small steamer, and we were sent to make the 
rounds. Captain Seay commanded the ex- 
pedition in the Siassi Islands, while | assumed 
command when it entered my group. On 
approaching Ubian, | found the entire popu- 
lation concentrated in seven large cottas sur- 
rounded by entanglements of bejuco vine. 
We anchored off the reef about half a mile 
from the beach, and | went ashore alone in a 
native boat, covered by the machine guns, 
and after a conference with the chiefs they 
agreed to disarm and resume their normal 
life. The Sultan’s men were several miles 
away and could not be approached by the 
steamer because of the coral flats, but after 
seeing the firman they presented me with a 
spear in token of their obedience, and our 
wretched little war was at an end. 

My second visit to the palace was under en- 
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COLONEL CLOMAN IS ASKED TO MAKE A RECORD OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE BIBLE 


The mother of the Sultan of Sulu was once hostess to Colonel Cloman. He had brought with him a phonograph 
which had with it a recorder and some blank records. The dowager empress was greatly pleased and finally, when 
the Colonel requested her Mohammedan priest to recite into the horn the first chapter of the Koran, the old 
lady promptly agreed and the record was made. Everyone was visibly impressed when the newly made record 
was played, but the Colonel was greatly perturbed when his hostess requested him, in turn, to recite and record 
the first chapter of the Bible. To admit that he did not know it would have been to lose caste, so he gravely 
nodded his assent. The machine was prepared, the record started to turn and Colonel Cloman rose and gravely 
recited Kipling’s ‘‘ The Ladies’”’: 
“T’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it; 
I’ve rogued an’ I’ve ranged, in my time 
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tirely different circumstances. When early 
in 1899, General J. C. Bates was sent to the 
Sulu Archipelago to look over matters in 
general, arrange for the relief and repatriation 
of the garrisons that were still holding out, 
and make a treaty with the Sultan, he had not 
only made him a few presents but had prom- 
ised to send him a phonograph. This had 
to be obtained in America, and hence it was 
many months before it could be delivered. | 
do not think the Sultan was greatly interested 
in anything that could talk except himself, 
but his old mother, who was very intelligent 
and was the real power behind the throne, was 
most curious about it. Each month or so, 
she would write Colonel Sweet a letter of in- 
quiry as to when “the picture that talks” 
might be expected. While I was in Jolo once, 
a steamer arrived with the phonograph, and 
the Governor directed me to take it around to 
Maibun and show them how it worked. It 
was a hot Sunday morning when | loaded the 
case on the station launch, and, accompanied 
by Captains Devore and Hagadorn, started 
for Maibun. On our arrival at the palace, | 
announced the presence of the phonograph, 
but was told that the Sultan was away ona 
deer hunt and would not return for two days. 
Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
The old Sultana was crazy to hear it, we could 
not await his return, and our entering the 
harem without his being present would be a 
violation of every accepted conventionality. 
The matter was finally referred to the court 
priest for decision, and after a talk with the 
Sultana he saw on which side his bread was 
buttered and gravely decided that under these 
exceptional circumstances, the pollution of 
the great hall of the harem by our presence 
would be permissible. Coupled with this 
momentous judgment was the requirement 
that he should be present as chaperon, thus 
indicating that he had some curiosity about 
the phonograph himself. After some delay 
in order to give the ladies opportunity to do 
their primping, we were shown into their 
presence. 

For the benefit of those who have formed 
their ideas of the harem from Burton’s 
“Arabian Nights,’ Géréme’s paintings, or 
the third act of “ Kismet,” I will say that this 
was not the same. At the end of the hall was 
a large dais covered with red cloth on which 
the weazened old Sultana sat, while around 
her on divans the thirteen ladies of the Sultan’s 
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household reclined. Each was attended by a 
female slave who ostentatiously held in her 
hands a porcelain cuspidor which she ever 
and anon presented to her lady at the ap- 
propriate stage of the betel-nut chewing con- 
test. They were clad in brightly colored 
waists and sarongs but | don’t think even with 
the assistance of the rice powder they could 
have broken into the ranks of the movie 
heroines. One little creature, with a petulant 
mouth, indicated by her cheeky behavior 
that she was the latest favorite in the do- 
mestic circle. The old Sultana, who did not 
weigh more than eighty pounds, was aware of 
the American hand-shaking habit, and invited 
us to come forward and be greeted. Of course 
she could not touch a strange man and an un- 
believer, but beat the game by wrapping her 
hand in a heavy scarf of green silk from 
Mecca. When finally | was permitted to 
seize this bulky boxing glove, all | could think 
of was the old “Shake hands. Time for the 
wind-up” of my boxing days at West Point. 

| did not propose to stand up in these more 
or less august presences, so at my request a 
table and chairs were brought in, and | un- 
packed the phonograph and opened the show, 
with Eddie Schunck doing the interpreting. 
I first caused grave disappointment by stating 
it was not a “picture that talked,” but a most 
unhuman-looking piece of mechanism whose 
construction | attempted to describe. | 
then put on the records that had been sent out 
with it, and ran the gamut from a banjo solo 
to the ravings of “John McCullough in 
Bloomingdale Asylum.” Disappointment 
No. 2. They could not understand the words, 
and the canned music meant nothing to these 
gong experts. In fact, the show was in 
imminent danger of being booed, so | hastily 
produced some blank cylinders and put on the 
attachment to make records. I invited the 
Mohammedan priest to make himself immor- 
tal by his eloquence, but he demurred on the 
ground that he did not know what to say. 
Their study of the Mohammedan religion con- 
sists entirely of memorizing the Koran, and 
at least the first chapter is well known to all 
of them, and in fact, is used as sort of a Lord’s 
Prayer. I suggested this, and he finally 
seated himself before the machine and did his 
highly pitched sing-song in very good shape. 
It was a clear record and when | made the ad- 
justments and reproduced it, there was a 
veritable sensation in the Court. They could 
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understand the words and recognize the 
priest’s voice, and at last they were interested. 
All the women, except the Sultana then took 
turns making records, and there was much 
joy and giggling. At last | asked the Sultana 
to give me a message on a cylinder for our 
Sultana and | would send it on to Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. She consented and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, made a splendid record of 
a worthy message. I never again doubted 
the keen intelligence of the old lady. It.was 
to the effect that while she was poor and un- 
wise and Mrs. McKinley was rich and power- 
ful, yet she thought and worked only for the 
good of her people, and hoped that Allah 
would spare her for a few years to make her 
people more worthy of the friendship and 
assistance that the Americans were bestowing 
upon them. She closed with a little prayer 
for the health and happiness of our Sultana 
and some nicely worded good wishes for Mr. 
McKinley. 

Several hours had passed and it was time 
for us to leave this atmosphere of courts and 
start for Jolo. But before going, | requested 
that I be permitted to take with me the 
cylinder containing the first chapter of the 
Koran. The Sultana asked what | wanted 
with it, and | told her that in America | could 
show people that the Moros had an ancient 
and splendid religion whose tenets were very 
similar to our own. This pleased her greatly, 
and she asked Eddie to put a careful trans- 
lation on the same cylinder. While he was 
doing this, she requested me to recite the first 
chapter of our Bible on a cylinder and leave it 
with her, so that if any of our missionaries 
turned up later, she could put on the record 
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and show them that she was already quite 
familiar with our faith. 

It never for a moment occurred to her that 
an intelligent Christian might not know the 
very first chapter of his Bible, and | was some- 
what embarrassed. Rather than admit that 
I was an arrant heathen, | consented, but I 
had no idea how | was to get out of it. While 
arranging the machine, | whispered to Haga- 
dorn, “It’s up to you. Think quickly what 
you are going to say,” but | was chilled by 
his reply, “ You got yourself into this mess, 
now get out of it as best you can. In the 
meantime, | think I’ll saunter down to the 
wharf.” | hissed a small part of what | 
thought of him while he was leaving, and | 
was soon alone with my troubles. 

Something had to be done, but whatP | 
messed about with the machine, but to save 
my life could recall nothing but one of Kip- 
ling’s “Barrack Room Ballads,’ When | 
could delay no longer, | sat down before the 
phonograph and intoned—— 


‘“|’ve taken my fun where I’ve found it; 
I’ve rogued an’ I’ve ranged in my time; 
I’ve ‘ad my pickin’ o’ sweethearts, 

An’ four o’ the lot was prime. 

One was an ’arf-caste widow, 

One was a woman at Prome, 

One was the wife of a jemadar-sais, 
An’ one is a girl at ome,” etc. 


With beads of perspiration on my brow, | 
took my leave and fled to the launch. But | 
have often thought that I would like to have 
seen the expression on the missionary’s face 
when the old lady produced this record as 
embodying the tenets of our faith. 
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VERY aspect of the 
political map in both 
parties was changed 
by the death of 
Harding. The Re- 

publican leaders intended to 
renominate Harding, and 
Harding intended to accept. 
Both the leaders and Harding 
held this determination sub- 
ject to misgivings, but they in- 
tended to go through with it. 
The Republican leaders had 
misgivings because they had 
serious doubts of their ability 
to reélect Harding; Harding 
had misgivings because per- 
sonally he was so little fond of 
power and office that it would 
have suited him well to step 
aside for a life of greater ease. 
But both the leaders and Hard- 
ing had subordinated their mis- 
givings to party interest. The 
leaders knew they could not 
dismiss Harding without seem- 
ing to confess lack of faith in 
the present administration. 
Harding knew he could not 
abdicate without seeming to 
make the same sort of confes- 
sion. What the exigencies of 
politics called for, both were 
going to do. They knew it 
might entail defeat. But to 
every politician of any sub- 
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stance, defeat once in so often is part of the 
course of fate. 

This decision on the part of the leaders and 
party was assented to by practically every 
important Republican, although, as has been 
said, with misgivings in many cases. No Re- 
publican Presidential possibility of sufficient 
importance to have a chance of actually 
getting the nomination was going to try for it. 
They felt compelled to refrain for the reason 
that they could only take the nomination 
away from Harding by indicting his adminis- 
tration and the whole Republican party; and 
that in itself would have done much to make 
the nomination valueless by giving to the 
public reasons for turning away from all Re- 
publicans and electing a Democrat. The 
only Republican of any importance at all 
who was likely to make a fight against Hard- 
ing was LaFollette, and he would not have 
got more than a fifth, at the maximum, of the 
delegates. The programme of nominating 
Harding and going into the election upon his 
record, and the record of the party under his 
leadership, was as certain as anything in 
politics can be. 
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But the death of Harding and the emer- 
gence of Coolidge changed this programme in 
ways so complex and baffling that for several 
weeks the Republican leaders were unable to 
make up their minds how to adjust them- 
selves. There were many views you could 
take of Coolidge’s emergence, and all of them 
were taken, at one time or another, by prac- 
tically all the leaders. 

From one point of view you could say that 
Cooliage inherited all the assets of Hard- 
ing’s administration, with none of the li- 
abilities. The liabilities Harding had—and 
they were many—attached to him not at all 
personally but wholly politically. Every- 
body liked Harding personally. But it was 
quite clear that many aspects of his adminis- 
tration, and many acts of commission or 
omission on the part of the Republicans un- 
der his leadership, had led to widespread disap- 
proval or disappointment. It was to Harding 
as the symbol of the Republican party that 
these liabilities attached; with the disappear- 
ance of Harding asthe symbol of the party, and 
the substitution of Coolidge in the symbolic 
place, these liabilities largely disappeared. 


Under these circum- 
stances one of the first im- 
pulses of party leaders was 
to take advantage of the 
situation. In some respects 
they now had presented to 
them, without any atten- 
dant disadvantages, pre- 
cisely the thing they would 
have preferred; namely, the 
setting aside of Harding, 
not by his act or by their 
act, but by an act of fate, 
by a way of changing party 
leaders which involved no 
atmosphere of confession 
or of lack of faith. So long 
as Harding was alive they 
had hesitated to say to the 
public: ‘We admit there is 
much adverse judgment 
against the party; but we 
are going to change leaders 
and we ask you to give us 
another trial under a new 
man.” WithHarding taken 
out of the situation by an 
act of fate, they would have 
all the advantages of change 
in leadership, without any 
of the disadvantages inher- 
ent in making such a change 
by their own will. 

And so one of the early 
impulses of the Republican 
leaders was to set Coolidge 
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automatically in the same place that Harding 
had held, and to rally round him with the 
same determination to give him a renomination 
practically without contest. To a certain ex- 
tent that intention still remains. It will grow 
in proportion as Coolidge makes a favorable 
impression on the public. 

But there was possible, and there actually 
existed, a contrary point of view. This view 
said, in effect: With Harding dead there is 
no obligation on the party to give a renomina- 
tion to the man in the White House; with 
Harding out of it the Republican situation 
is now an open field. This point of view 
naturally had weight with those individuals 
who had any degree of itch to try for the nom- 
ination, and with their friends. Without any 
doubt the weeks following Harding’s death 
witnessed a sudden and in some cases a quite 
stubborn expansion of individual aspirations 
to try for the Republican nomination. Each 
individual concerned, however, was faced by 
some of the same embarrassment, the same 
difficulties of decision, that troubled the Re- 
publican leaders as a whole. One of the chief 
of these embarrassments was the mere matter 
of time. Any aspirant for the Republican 
nomination must refrain from formally throw- 
ing his hat into the ring too early, lest such 
an act should seem to be too hasty a grabbing 
at a dead man’s shoes, and might result in an 
outrage to sentiment such as would have been 
the most fatal kind of handicap. At the same 
time, the other end of that dilemma was that 
if an aspirant waited too long, Coolidge might 
become so entrenched in the favor of the 
people, and in the favor of the party leaders, 
that he would have roughly the same kind of 
title to renomination that Harding had. 

It was and is apparent, therefore, that much 
depended on whether Coolidge should make 
good. Ina sense Coolidge has the same op- 
portunity that Roosevelt had in 1901, when 
he came into the Presidency by way of the 
Vice-Presidency, through the similarly sudden 
death of McKinley. Roosevelt at that time 
was able so to entrench himself in the office, 
and in popular and party favor, that when 
the time for the next nomination rolled 
around, he was able, either formally or in- 
formally, to neutralize the aspirations of every 
rival, and exact renomination as his right. 

But there are differences between the case 
of Roosevelt and that of Coolidge. One of 
these differences is in the field of tempera- 
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ment, of relative aggressiveness—a difference 
the precise degree of which we shall know 
better after Coolidge has been in office for 
some time. 

But much greater than this difference of 
individual temperament between Roosevelt 
and Coolidge is the difference in time. The 
date of McKinley’s assassination was only six 
months after he had begun his term of office, 
so that Roosevelt had two years and eight 
months remaining before the nominating con- 
vention, in which to make his impression on 
the public and on the party leaders. Hard- 
ing’s death, however, came only after he had 
served two years and five months, so that 
Coolidge has remaining to him a scant ten 
months before the Republican nominating 
convention must pass upon his availability 
for renomination. As a practical matter, 
the time is even shorter. According to every 
dictate of custom, about the first of January 
next year will be the time which, in effect, is 
the closing date for Presidential aspirants to 
enter the ring—the time when it must be 
decided whether or not Coolidge is to be per- 
mitted to have the renomination as Harding 
would have got it, substantially without con- 
test. That makes the time very short indeed 
for Coolidge to make the necessary impression 
of inevitability on the country and on the 
party. 

Further than this, the impression that any 
President makes upon the country is not com- 
posed solely of the actions of himself and his 
administration. It includes also the actions 
of .Congress under his leadership. In the 
present case Congress will not normally come 
into existence until the first Monday in De- 
cember. That will make the time very short 
indeed for Coolidge, in the rdle of Republican 
leader of Congress, to make the kind of im- 
pression such as would cause his renomina- 
tion to be taken for granted. If Coolidge 
were animated by personal ambition chiefly, 
and especially if he were of the temperament 
that makes the biggest gamble for the highest 
stakes, it would have been to his interest to 
call as early as possible that special session 
of Congress which was widely urged upon 
him, and thus give himself some months 
longer in which to impress his personality in 
such a way as to give him the greatest pos- 
sibility of renomination. 

The impression that Coolidge will make is, 
of course, an unescapable thing. Some as- 
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pects of Coolidge’s personality, his her- 
itage, and early experiences, are of a sort 
which, quite aside from his future actions 
as President, will help strongly to give him 
kinship to the time in which he has come to 
power. Seen deeply, there is no present as- 
pect of our common American life more 
charged with profound feeling, than a wish to 
cling to an old Americanism, Americanism 
in perhaps a narrow 
sense. Possibly it may 
tend to create preju- 
dice against what I am 
now saying if | cite as 
one of the proofs of it 
the continued exis- 
tence and vitality of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 
There is not space 
here to recite the ob- 
vious faults of this 
organization or to di- 
late upon the fact that 
its existence is a peril 
to our American the- 
ory of popular govern- 
ment. What is meant 
to be pointed out as 
having relevance here 
is, first, that the Ku 
Klux Klan would 
hardly have arisen if 
there were not condi- 
tions that tempted it 
to arise. 

You may approve 
of this feeling or you 
may not. All that is 
insisted on here is the 
fact of its existence. It 
is quite possible that 
some of these things 
ought not to be; what is quite certain is 
that they are. And the relevance of cit- 
ing them here lies in the fact that the 
new President, in his ancestry, his upbring- 
ing, his education, and his manner of life, 
is about the most strongly indigenous Ameri- 
can thing possible to conceive. Coolidge’s 
ancestry is wholly Puritan. Three or four 
years ago, when Coolidge first emerged on 
the national consciousness, a person who 
happened to be writing a letter to a friend 
in which he attempted to give a partial picture 
of Coolidge, said that he is a Puritan who, 
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actually came over in the Mayflower in per- 
son, and has been preserved, pickled in brine, 
ever since. That epigram, like most epi- 
grams which aim at pungency or humor, is 
not by any means a complete nor even an 
accurate picture of Coolidge. But it is a 
fact that Coolidge comes more nearly to being 
a type of the early Puritan pilgrim than any 
President who has ever been in the White 
House. (To be metic- 
ulously exact in this 
statement, one would 
need to point out that 
while some early Presi- 
dents like the Adams’s 
and Pierce were as typ- 
ically New England as 
Coolidge in their birth 
and ancestry, Coolidge 
comes more directly 
from the actual soil; 
and in temperament 
and traits of mind is 
more close—is, indeed, 
almost identical with 
the early Puritans.) 

Coolidge’s ancestors 
were among the ear- 
liest Pilgrims, and all 
their lives have been 
spent in the New Eng- 
land hills. There is no 
strain in Coolidge’s 
blood except the same 
strain that wrote the 
Magna Charta, that 
evolved trial by jury, 
conceived and put into 
practice the theory of 
universal education, 
instituted Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, and set up the 
Fourth of July as a national holiday. Cool- 
idge’s mind is exactly the same sort of mind 
that did all these things; and every uncon- 
scious emanation of Coolidge’s personality 
will reflect the spirit that erected all these 
milestones of American nationality. 

Some years ago, when a man of a race 
wholly distinct from the stocks on which 
America was founded, was appointed Justice 
of the Supreme Court, there was an outburst 
of opposition. Almost none of it was put on 
racial grounds directly or frankly, although 
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race was behind much of it. But probably 
the most arresting argument, which came from 
former Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham, was put on high—and what seemed in- 
telligent—racial grounds, rather than on 
ordinary blind race prejudice. Mr. Wicker- 
sham said that the whole body of American 
constitutional and ‘statutory law, and all our 
American institutions, are the concrete out- 
ward expression of the brains and spirits of 
British and American stocks, of their points 
of view, their instincts about human relations, 
their mental habits, their notions of right and 
wrong. Our laws and institutions, he said, 
are a-kind of distilled essence of the fiber and 
texture of American and British minds. And 
to put a man of wholly different mind at the 
business of interpreting and adapting these 
laws, Mr. Wickersham said, might give an un- 
natural twist to our whole national future. 
There may be something in this, or there 
may not. It is for the biologists and psy- 
chologists to say. In any event, Coolidge 
as President of the United States is a perfect 
example of the opposite and—as those who 
take Mr. Wickersham’s view seriously believe 
—the better way. Coolidge is blood-brother 
to the Declaration of Independence, the Bill 
of Rights, the Constitution, and everything 
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else of the sort; every drop of his blood came 
directly from the same spring that made these 
institutions. 

The New England and early American 
traits that are deep in Coolidge’s fiber come 
out in his mannerisms and his ways of speech. 
To sit for an hour in the company of Coolidge 
and his fidus achates, Franklin Stearns, is as 
good a treat as going to see “ The Old Home- 
stead” or “’Way Down East.” Both men 
are graduates of Amherst College; and on oc- 
casions calling for formality can wear as 
correct a verbal dress-suit, as shiningly 
white a dress-shirt of diction, as any college 
professor. But in their hours of colloquial 
ease they slip into the overalls and leather 
boots of New England words and idioms, de- 
licious to the ear. They say “I dunno,” 
and “mebbe.”’ (There is something in their 
pronunciation of “mebbe” which carries the 
implication of cautious doubt ever so much 
more strongly than the chaste “maybe’’). 
Where the rest of us pronounce Coolidge’s 
state with a slovenly “ Mass’choosuts,” they 
say “Massachewsetts,” giving the full and 
correct value to that “final “e’’, and almost 
seeming to let you know by ear that there are 
two “t’s” at the end. That completeness of 
final syllables is one of the characteristics of 
New England diction. It is an arresting 
contrast with the verbal slovenliness of most 
of us, and seems to suggest the habitual ex- 
actness of the true New England mind. 
Where we say “the mount’ns,” they say 
“mountins”; where we say “Salum,” they 
give the full weight of “Salem,” with the 
final “e”’ exactly as it should be. Coolidge 
and Stearns say, “It wa’nt so,” for “it wasn’t 
so.” Instead of “I won't,” they say, “I 
wunt,” and their way of uttering it seems to 
convey a greater finality of decision. Each 
of them follows his personal rights, privileges, 
authority, and responsibility “as I’ve a mind 
to.” And when they want to express an 
especially strong conviction about something 
fundamental, they say, “I was brought up 
to believe” so and so. To listen to them 
is as good as hearing David Harum in the 
flesh. 

More deep than this, Coolidge’s manner of 
life is a unique survival of an older American- 
ism. Coolidge throughout his entire exis- 
tence has chosen simplicity and austerity of 
life, in an age when the more common ideal in 

this country has been the attainment of 
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wealth, and the sort of existence that goes 
with success in that pursuit. 

That these things will commend Coolidge 
to a state of feeling which is now widespread 
and strong throughout America, must be 
obvious. They will give him a strong mo- 
mentum toward getting well-wishing sym- 
pathy from millions of Americans. 

In the same way, but to a less marked ex- 
tent, there are some things about Coolidge’s 
background which will constitute a handicap 
in his attaining that degree of support from 
his party throughout the country which is 
necessary if he is to be assured of renomina- 
tion without serious opposition. 

That there is widespread insurgency in the 
’ Republican party is obvious and well known. 
The election of a Swedish farmer, Magnus 
Johnson, as United States Senator from a 
state which by tradition is almost as Re- 
publican as Pennsylvania—the election of 
Johnson on a third party, the Farmer-Labor 
ticket, is the most recent and vivid, though 
by no means the only evidence of this re- 
bellion within the Republican party. This 
insurgency is most rampant in the West and 
among the farmers. Coolidge, on the other 
hand, is a New Englander. As it happens, 
his background is agricultural—and less pros- 
perously agricultural than Magnus Johnson’s 
background by as much as is the difference 
between the rocky, hilly fields of Vermont and 
the fertile, level acres of Minnesota. . But 
just because Coolidge is a New Englander, and 
because his political affiliations are wholly 
those of Massachusetts, he runs some risk 
that the West may think of him as belonging 
to the caste of New England manufacturing 
barons, whose economic interest is expressed, 
for example, in a high tariff on manufactured 
goods, coupled with a low tariff or none at 
all on the raw materials and the food that 
comes from the farms. 

Because of this, Coolidge is going to be 
under suspicion from just those quarters 
where distrust already is strong. If Coolidge 
has political wisdom, one of his first efforts 
will be to disarm the distrust of the agricultu- 
ral West. He must not do it merely as a 
matter of political wisdom. (Indeed, Cool- 
idge is the last man to have either the wish 
or the capacity to pretend an intention he 
does not expect to carry through.) What is 
meant is that the economic and social in- 
justices under which the farmers now suffer 
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must be understood as real and must be ap- 
proached with the earnest intention of rem- 
edying them. 

Many of the farmer’s complaints are waived 
aside by the sophisticated as something that 
cannot be helped. Many of his demands are 
surveyed briefly and dismissed as ‘‘economic 
impossibilities.” This attitude toward the 
farmer will not do. From the point-of-view 
of Coolidge, it is fateful politically, and, what 
weighs more, it is wrong from the standpoint 
of wisdom and right. The American farmer 
at this moment is the submerged class, eco- 
nomically and socially. What we must learn 
is to conceive of him as the preferred class. 
To put it this way may seem strong to per- 
sons with commonly—and _ lazily—accepted 
points of view. But we must take as the 
starting point for our thinking in this field 
the assumption that the farm is the best 
nursery of society, that the farming popula- 
tion is more valuable to the nation than the 
city population, that it would be a calamity 
for this country to cease to be prevailingly 
an agricultural country and to become pre- 
vailingly a manufacturing country. Calvin 
Coolidge himself would not have been Calvin 
Coolidge if he had been raised in a New York 
flat instead of on a Vermont farm, if his 
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father’s place in life as a farmer and country 
store-keeper, had been the life of a clerk ina 
city factory. We cannot use the phrase 
“economic impossibility’’ as a smoke-screen 
to conceal unwillingness to face the farmers’ 
troubles straight-forwardly and with a thor- 
oughgoing determination to cure them. We 
must legislate for the farm as a sick industry, 
. just as frankly and helpfully as a generation 
ago we legislated for the tin and other fac- 
tories as infant industries. Maybe, for ex- 
ample, government fixing of the price of wheat 
is an “economic error’; but somehow during 
the last few years we have managed to do 
for other classes a lot of things that 
are “economic errors.””’ When the 
farmer is told that fixing the price of 
wheat is an “economic error,” he asks 
what about the fixing of rents, as 
practised for several years past in 
Washington and some other cities; 
the fixing of the wages of railroad 
workers and the rates for railroad 
transportation; what about the in- 
termediation of the Government in 
the coal industry, and the activity 
of the Government to see to it that 
city dwellers shall have an abundant 
supply of coal at a reasonable price? 
If it is an economic error to subsi- 
dize the farmer in any way, why is 
it not an economic error to subsidize 
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shipping? These are the questions that come 
to the farmer’s lips when he is told that 
various of his proposals are ‘‘economically 
unsound,” and when the spokesmen whom 
the farmers elect to the United States Senate 
are damned by the sophisticated as ‘‘economic 
illiterates.”’ 

Coolidge’s capacity to think deeply into 
the problem of the farmers’ troubles, and to 
feel sympathetically about them, will mea- 
sure more than any other one thing his ca- 
pacity to make his renomination inevitable, 
or even possible. Clear thinking will be easy 
to him; but he has, among his traits, a habi- 

tual clinging to what has already been 
proved and tested, a disinclination to pio- 
neer in any so far unexplored economic 
frontiers, which trait may, under some cir- 
cumstances, be a handicap to him. Ceool- 
idge’s habit of mind is to go with the 
most careful sure’ footedness wherever 
there are no written statutes to define 
the way, and no footprints of precedent 
to guide him. And yet on the other 
hand, if once he is convinced that there 
is an unexplored economic frontier which 
he must map if it is clear that the job is 
up to him, there is no equipment more 
valuable for doing it accurately than the 
clearness of thinking, the mathematical 
precision of mental mechanism, which is 
Coolidge’s most marked characteristic. 
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A Reformer Who is Also a 
Practical Politician. How 


He Got a Hostile Legisla- 
ture to Create a Budget 
System, Reduce Expenses, 
and Enforce the Dry Law 








‘HEN Gifford Pinchot en- 

tered office last January 

as Governor of Pennsyl- 

vania, he was neither him- 

self in control of any state 
machine nor in any relation to any Cameron, 
Quay, or Penrose who did control it. He 
began work with a legislature controlled in 
blocs and groups by local leaders not sym- 
pathetic with him. 

Yet about the middle of last June, when 
the Pennsylvania legislature adjourned (after 
one of the longest and most arduous sessions 
in the history of the state) it had passed one 
of the stiffest programmes a governor ever 
put up to a legislature. It included this 
drastic trinity: (1) a budget system involving 
two lean years of living inside the state reve- 
nue in order to pay off $29,000,000 debts 
inherited from previous legislatures, and a 
return to a pay-as-you-go basis for the state 
by an immediate reduction of 26 per cent. in 
the executive departments; (2) a code thor- 
oughly reorganizing the state government by 
reducing more than 100 departments and 
commissions to 18; and (3) a dry enforcement 
measure wiping out the saloons which, 
through lo, these many years of “ prohibition,” 


had been cheerfully doing business under a 
license from the state which, while it did not, 
of course, authorize them to deal in illegal 
commodities, actually encouraged them to do 
so by permitting them to stay open at all. 
Governor Pinchot got through these three 
measures substantially as he proposed them. 
One of them, the reorganization code, in- 
volved giving the Governor unprecedented 
power to recast the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment. He got that too. And even those 
who do not yet love him admit that he seems 
to have ended the session as free from en- 
tangling alliances as he began it. He paid 
no tolls in order to make a first year’s record. 
Then how did he do it? Are we to suppose 
that, clothed in some great moral force, with 
a spirit untrained in Harrisburg technique, 
yet invincible, he hypnotized the recalcitrants 
until “what they would not, that did they’? 
Was it the Pinchot luck, noticed so often 
during his primary campaign? Pinchot him- 
self, who had as good a grandstand seat 
as anybody from which to observe, cites 
a dozen circumstances every one of which 
had to occur just about as it did in order 
to make his nomination possible. The list 
probably begins with the death of Penrose 
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THE GOVERNOR IS ADEPT AT FISHING AS 
WELL AS POLITICS 


In politics as in fishing many prizes are to be had only 

when they are energetically sought. Others come only 

to those who wait. Few men in political life are mas- 
ters of both arts, but Gifford Pinchot seems to be 


and goes on to a variety of those lesser events 
which did indeed fit into the scheme of things 
so strikingly as to give some of us very un- 
transcendental observers a bit of a feeling 
that the stars in their courses were fighting for 
Pinchot. The “stars’’ may have been pres- 
ent during last winter’s legislative session at 
Harrisburg also, but the stars never put that 
kind of legislative programme through that 
kind of legislature. 

It was not because of any overwhelming 
popular “appeal’’ in the programme itself 
that it went through. -Much of its appeal 
was on the other side! Pinchot’s insistence 
on the dry enforcement bill lost him not a 
little sympathy on the part of friends, notably 
some of the very labor groups who had been 
foremost in urging him to run. In the pri- 
mary campaign, the Italian miners in the 
Scranton district put in a vigorous plea that 
in circulating Pinchot’s programme up there 
the campaign managers delete from the Italian 
translations the pledge to abolish the saloon. 
Of course there was a good deal of public 


sentiment behind Pinchot in his dry enforce- 
ment bill, but much of the more articulate 
sentiment was against it! 

As to a budget system, a pay-as-you-go 
policy, economy programmes, payment of 
back debts—the Governor’s financial pro- 
gramme met all the difficulties, all the hostil- 
ity, that applied efficiency and economy al- 
ways does face. 

Nor is the reorganization of state govern- 
ment a likely subject for vivid popular con- 
cern. Its appeal also was chiefly to business 
men and efficiency folk everywhere. No, the 
governor’s whole legislative programme was 
singularly without emotional or demagogic 
aspects. 

Pinchot, with the cards stacked against 
him, succeeded last winter at Harrisburg not 
because he was “above” the political game, 
but because he played it better than his 
opponents. 

He had the great advantage of knowing 
clearly exactly what he wanted. The legis- 
lature, still in the state of demoralization that 
succeeded the death of Penrose, did not. Long 
before the legislature met, Pinchot had worked 
the main features of his campaign pledges into 
a practicable programme, with the utmost 
care, with study, with advice from many 
sources. 

He had, to be sure, another asset, important 
if vague: this was the underlying popular 
confidence that first showed in the primary 
and that existed among people not politically 
minded and not politically active. Many 
persons remembered that President Roose- 
velt had regarded Pinchot as the most effi- 
cient person in his official family, and all kinds 
of people in the country districts knew Pinchot 
had done an A-1 job as State Forester. 
Inchoate as this kind of popular feeling is, 
and often quite without political expression in 
legislative chambers, it has a curious way of 
operating effectively. 

At the root of Pinchot’s sagacious political 
management of the situation lay his perfectly 
definite conception of the governor’s job. He 
realized thoroughly both its affirmative func- 
tions and its limitations. He understood 
clearly what is the constitutional relation of 
the governor to the legislature. And in the 
practical history of American government no 
relation has become more muddled than this. 
Pinchot last winter maintained without a 
break his conception of his job as an admin- 
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istrator, not a legislator. His legislative pro- 
gramme, emphasizing administrative powers, 
shows how dominant a conception this was 
with him. The dry bill, the budget, the re- 
organization code—all of these were primarily 
designed to give the Governor power to secure 
the adequate administration of the govern- 
ment, with due regard to existing law, to econ- 
omy, and to decent standards of public service. 

Pinchot insisted, notably, in stressing the 
Governor’s control of the budget, upon re- 
covering all the affirmative functions that 
rightfully belong to the Governor. And then 
when the legislature, according to a respecta- 
ble tradition, tried to throw some of its due 
responsibilities upon him and make him ac- 
cept the responsibility for proposing new 
taxes, he steadfastly refused them. 

On that position, and many others, he sat 
tight. Fatal in the stupid, sitting tight is 
the supreme technique in a man who knows 
what he is about. Pinchot was able to yield 
a point and yielded a number—when they 
wére not essential. His method had singular 
and dramatic openness. Steering committees 
and the organization of legislative blocs were 
no part of it. He conferred with powerful 
organization leaders—exactly as he conferred 
with everybody! It is very difficult indeed 
for leaders and blocs to have, or to claim, 
private understandings and entangling al- 
liances with a governor who knows that there 
are situations for which putting your cards on 
the table is the only solvent—and the supreme 
astuteness. Many a politician at Harrisburg 
who, in a coming-on mood, found the Governor 
difficult to have secrets with, realized the 
power and beauty of the open game as he 
never had before. 

The pitched battle between the Governor 
and the party leaders came on the question 
of prohibition. When he became a candidate 
for the nomination, he announced squarely 
that quite without regard to his judgment on 
the desirability of prohibition, he stood for 
the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and would, if nominated and elected, use 
every means at his command to end the traffic 
in liquor within the state. He knew, of 
course, what he was doing: challenging the 
ancient alliance between the liquor interests 
and the party leaders, which had always been 
strong enough to prevent the passage of a 
local option law, and which, after the ratifica- 
tion of the Amendment and the enactment of 


MR. PINCHOT IS AN ARDENT CONSERVATIONIST 


Governor Pinchot made a national reputation on his 

fight for the conservation of natural resources, and he 

is still an ardent believer in the proper use of what 
Nature has given us 


the Volstead Act, had managed to evade 
applying it in Pennsylvania by pretending to 
bring the old state high license law into con- 
formity with the Volstead law by merely 
defining the kind of liquors that might be 
sold henceforth in the saloons, but leaving 
the saloons still open, still under state licenses, 
and still selling everything they could get 
hold of to sell. Of course all the forces con- 
trolled by the liquor interests were automat- 
ically arrayed against him. It was a simple 
system: the liquor people controlled the 
leaders of the city and county political or- 
ganizations and the organizations controlled 
the people they sent to the legislature. 

Some of Pinchot’s friends thought it a little 
stupid of him to draw fire at once by making ~ 
a first issue of dry enforcement. They would 
have counselled him to get his other measures 
through first and then see what could be done 
about prohibition. Disregarding their con- 
siderations of political expediency, however, 
he demanded the repeal of the state licensing 
law, the enactment of an adequate law for 
state enforcement of the Federal Amendment, 
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with supplementary measures to regulate 
breweries, the manufacture and transporta- 
tion of cereal beverages, and the manufacture 
and sale of alcohol for medicinal, scientific, 
and commercial purposes, and adequate ap- 
propriation for enforcing these laws. 

Within three months he had wrung two of 
these things from an unwilling legislature, 
coached and worked upon at every turn in 
the road by hostile party leaders. These two 
were the repeal of the state licensing law (the 
old 1887 Brooks high license law, amended 
after the Volstead Act by the Woner law), 
and the enactment of a state prohibition 
enforcement law. The supplementary laws 
were not passed, and the appropriation of 
$250,000 for enforcement was not made. 

The Governor met calmly the attacks on 
the bill as unconstitutional, met the deputa- 
tions sent up to Harrisburg against the bill, 
including representatives of labor, and—sat 
tight. The legislators issued threats and 
statements about what they were going to 
do on this day or on that, but—when the day 
came—they never did it; they “went into 
conference’ instead. Andon the 15th of 
March the Senate passed the bill by a vote 
of 30 to 15, and on the 27th the House fell 
into line and passed it by a vote of 107 to 100. 
And thus the saloon doors were closed in 
Pennsylvania three years after they had been 
closed in the rest of the United States. 

From the beginning of the primary cam- 
paign, straightening out the finances of the 
state had been cited by Pinchot as the next 
governor’s outstanding task. As soon as 
he was elected in November, the Governor- 
to-be got a citizens’ committee headed by 
Dr. Clyde L. King of the University of 
Pennsylvania, later to be Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, at work on a study of the 
finances of Pennsylvania. 

On January 14th the report of the Citizens’ 
Committee was made public. The gist of 
the report was that during the two years from 
June 1, 1923, to May 31, 1925, (the Penn- 
sylvania legislature sits every two years) the 
state would have about $89,000,000 clear 
for expenditures, after taking care of appro- 
priation liabilities from previous legislatures 
of about $29,000,000. 

Somewhat more than a week later,on Janu- 
ary 23d, Governor Pinchot at a joint session of 
the legislature presented the first scientific 
budget in the history of the commonwealth 
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of Pennsylvania. That it had been carefully 
worked out and studiously checked up, de- 
partment by department, is indicated by the 
fact that when it was adopted—five months 
later, after having been subjected to much 
fire!—it was practically unchanged. To have 
the matter of appropriations coming into the 
early part of the session when they must be 
considered on their merits, was in itself a 
great novelty. Appropriation bills tradi- 
tionally belong at the other end of the ses- 
sion when they can be jammed through. 
On February 6th, the budget enabling act 
was presented to the legislature. 

The Governor’s proposal was simply that 
since the available revenue for the next two 
years was $89,446,115, be would not sign any 
appropriation bill that exceeded that total. He 
proposed that through two lean years the 
Commonwealth should live strictly within its 
revenues, pay off some $29,000,000 of debt, . 
and through a permanent budget system re- 
turn once for all to the economic policy of pay 
as you go. 

In these proposals Governor Pinchot was 
making a revolutionary interpretation of the 
fiscal functions of the Governor. Preceding 
administrations had presented noembarrassing 
“close-ups” of the state’s available revenues 
at the very time for making appropria- 
tions. The last legislature had appropriated 
$137,000,000 and Governor Sproul had cut it 
down to.$118,000,000. Slashing too generous 
appropriations was legitimate business for the 
Governor. Somebody had to do it, and cer- 
tainly the Governor should take the onus 
rather than allow legislators to suffer un- 
popularity back home by consenting to cuts 
in the funds for some local institution. But 
Pinchot’s idea of the fiscal functions of the 
Governor was to initiate a budget—and then 
not sign any appropriation bill that exceeded 
the available revenue! 

Pinchot announced that by way of enabling 
the state to live within its income he would 
be responsible for a 26 per cent. cut in the 
executive departments and that this cut 
would make it possible for the state to meet 
all its obligations except for schools. If the 
Edmonds Act, passed by a previous legis- 
lature, and providing for raising teachers’ 
salaries were to be carried out, $18,000,000 
would be needed in addition to available 
revenue. The Governor announced that of 
course the Edmonds Act must be carried out, 
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and that since the state rather than the coyn- 
ties ought to pay for it, this would mean new 
revenue by new taxation. But: he made it 
very clear that the schools were the only thing 
for which he favored the raising of new reve- 
nue. He called upon the legislature to fulfil 
its constitutional duty and devise the new 
taxation. 

The legislators retarted that this policy 
of paying off debts and living within your 
means was his idea, not theirs, and that he 
could also propose the new taxes himself. 
Many of them had a vision of his proposing 
new, fantastical, and impracticable schemes 
for additional taxation and taking this swift 
road to popular opprobrium. But the 
Governor had no intention in the world of 
going through that gate; not once but a 
dozen times, publicly and privately, he made 
it clear that he had no 
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an orgy of voting down everything, wiped 
out five months’ work on the part of its 
Appropriation Committee—in the temper of 
a peevish child upsetting a three hundred 
piece puzzle because responsibility for finding 
the next piece is placed upon it. The Gov- 
ernor warned of an extra session unless at 
least $18,000,000 were provided for. The 
folks back home seemed to get the idea that 
“GP” knew what he was about and that their 
representatives didn’t. They let it be known 
that they were getting tired of the spectacle. 
Finally the revenue measures were passed: a 
one half of one per cent. tax on the net pro- 
fits of corporations not already taxed on their 
gross profits and an additional cent on gaso- 
lene. This was well into June, and the Legis- 
lature adjourned the middle of June. As 
late as June tith the Senate attempted 
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‘intention of interfering 
with the legislature’s 
“prerogative” to pro- 
vide/necessary reve- 
nues. He was perfectly 
willing to confer and to 
give his judgment when 
asked, but the proposals 
for new revenue must 
come from the legisla- 
ture, not from him. 
The struggle went on 
for months. A legisla- 
ture that was used to 
being instructed on 
awkward points was in 
a state of helpless im- 
potence and rage when 
called upon to exercise 
its rightful initiative. 
Leaders of the various 
blocs gave a sorry exhi- 
bition of confusion and 
lackof resources. Some- 
times the leaders turned 
and followed the led! 
One revenue measure 
after another was pro- 
posed and turned down. 
Only the Governor 
seemed really sure of 











what he was about. 
Late in May the 
House in two hours 
and forty minutes, in 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT WITH HIS WIFE AND SON 
Pennsylvania’s new Governor knows what he wants and, as he has amply demon- 
strated, knows how to get it. 

ago are far beyond the expectations of even his ardent supporters 


His accomplishments since his inauguration a year 
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wholesale exemptions to emasculate the tax 
measures, but they failed. And so the reve- 
nue for the schools was found. 

But the real point of the story is that the 
Governor duly fulfilled his own initiative and 
made the legislators fulfil theirs! 

Although the budget plan was so drawn 
that it could be passed independently of the 
reorganization code, the real intent of a 
budget and economy programme was depen- 
dent upon the passage of the code, and the 
Governor repeatedly made this clear. This 
was not calculated to increase its popularity in 
a legislative body. The code was an upset- 
ting project; for one thing, it concentrated 
in the hands of the Governor’s cabinet ab- 
solute control of all expenditures and public 
finances. It created, in the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, a responsible budget officer. 
It changed the whole system of jobs and 
patronage by reducing the number of bureaus 
and commissions from more than 100 to 15 
administrative departments and 3 indepen- 
dent boards. And yet, with all this dis- 
turbance, it made no changes merely for the 
sake of making them, and it followed the 
logic of related work rather than the logic 
of blue prints. The legislature picked upon 
a few points to make a stand on, such as the 
transfer of the Bureau of Mines to the 
Department of Labor, and had its way 
with a few of them. “GP” could yield 
gracefully upon these points and did. No 
one of them was essential, or perhaps even 
important. 

So the third of the trinity went through— 
insuring the complete reorganization of 

state governmept. The men at Harrisburg 
ad, alter all, political sagacity, or at least 
experience; they could read the signs. The 
State Treasurer loudly declared that if a cer- 
tain provision of the code went through, he 
would fight it to the last ditch, take it to the 
courts, etc. Yet on the day of the public 
hearing he went to a ball game. It should 
be added that as this goes to press, the State 
Treasurer is keeping his word about “going 
to court” and is raising as many trouble- 
some points as he can find to raise. 

One sizable cloud rests upon Pinchot at 
the close of his first legislative term. He 
is in marked disfavor with certain teachers, 
school officials, educators, and civic workers 
because he “‘let Finegan go.”’ Finegan is the 
Commissioner of Education whom Penn- 
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sylvania some four years ago, got from New 
York State where he was Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The general feeling in the educational 
world in Pennsylvania is that the “Finegan 
plan,’—as his ‘“‘policies’”” have come to be 
called among his followers—have measurably 
improved the administration of Pennsylvania 
schools, which were in dire need of being im- 
proved. } 

Throughout his primary campaign Mr. 
Pinchot refused to speak enthusiastically 
about Mr. Finegan, saying that ie wished, in 
due course, to make a real study of the 
Pennsylvania schools and would have little to 
say until he had. His attention during the 
first half year of his term had to go to other 
matters. Last June when the time came 
to reappoint a Commissioner of Education (for 
a four-year term) he suggested to Mr. Finegan 
that he should accept reappointment tenta- 
tively, giving the Governor an undated resig- 
nation, pending the result of the Governor’s 
study of the schools. Finegan refused and a 
storm of popular disapproval of Pinchot’s 
course supported him. Various “reports” by 
educational groups had already endorsed Fin- 
egan and the public sentiment seemed to be 
that the Governor should accept this testi- 
mony as final. But the Governor wished to 
reach his own conclusions and wished time in 
which to do it. He didn’t want to reappoint 
Finegan for a four-year term until he had. 

Pinchot has, before now, reaped some ad- 
vantage from sitting tight and waiting. Few 
close political observers have forgotten the 
fight over national conservation policies. 
The other day in their papers they read in 
the speech delivered in Seattle by the late 
President in the course of his return from 
Alaska, a disapproval of swift development 
in Alaska through private capital and there- 
fore a complete vindication of the Roosevelt- 
Pinchot conservation policy. 

On that point Gifford Pinchot sat tight for 
twenty years. It is one of the things he 
knows how to do. At that time he rather 
got the name of sitting tight with conscious 
arrogance. His year with the Pennsylvania 
legislature must have proved to those who 
thought he would go through the winter at 
Harrisburg “singing Onward Christian Sol- 
diers and spitting in every one’s eye,” as one 
opponent said he would, that he knows how 
to sit tight with urbanity and win as well as 
work his way through. 





























The Immigration Peril 


The Dangers that Lie in Foreigners Who Have Not Been 


Assimilated, and the Difficulties of Assimilation. 


What Effect 


Foreign Stocks Have Had and Are Having On Our Institutions 
By FRENCH STROTHER 


His easy, unswept hearth he lends 
From Labrador to Guadeloupe, 

Till, elbowed out by sloven friends, 
He camps, at sufferance, on the stoop. 


O KIPLING described the American, 
thirty years ago. So he is to-day, 
only more so. The human aspect 
of the American scene resembles 
nothing so much as an international 

mining camp at the height of a new gold rush. 
San Francisco in 1849 presented just such a 
gathering of the ends of the earth. High 
spirited Argonauts from Maine and Missouri 
mingled with Portygee Joe, Ah Sin, Spaniards 
of all degrees from Don to Greaser, and the 
best and the worst the world could offer, 
from Singapore to Skager Rack. The result 
was a generation of high adventure, low 
intrigue, rapid development of the country, 
and slow progress in political organization, 
working out through the grim business of 
the Vigilantes into Law and Order, and 
through the Sand Lot riots and the Exclusion 
Act into an assertion that California was to 
be governed by law, and not by license, that 
it was to follow the Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
and not the Latin tra- 
dition, and that it was 
to be a White Man’s 
Country and not a 
mongrel empire. Not- 
withstanding which, 
San Francisco has, at 
thisday, as its heritage 
from the spirit of ’49, 
its separate Chinese 
telephone exchange, 
its joss houses, its Bud- 
dhist temples, its two 
pages in the telephone 





book listing only Japanese window cleaners, 
its Mexican tamales, its Italian vote, its Irish 
vote, its Jewish vote, its considerable remind- 
ers of a social tone instigated by its ‘‘French’’ 
restaurants, its yet more considerable evi- 
dence of the once universal ‘Continental 
Sunday,” and its heterogeneous population, 
whose conflicting ideals have made the gov- 
ernment of San Francisco one of the most 
difficult political problems in the world. 
What happened in San Francisco has since 
been happening on a gigantic, on an incredible 
scale, in the rest of the country. Leave New 
York out of the picture: its hopeless mongreli- 
zation has become a commonplace. But 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, all the centres 
of industry, have been flooded with successive 
waves of Italians, Greeks, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Jews, and Tartars. They have all been wel- 
comed for one reason, and one only: they have 
all possessed one attribute (in common with 
Russom’s Universal Robots), namely, passive, 
obedient muscle-power. Never mind what 
other qualities they might or might not have: 
they would work. True, after thirty years 
of agitation, we put one prohibition on them; 
we provided one bul- 
wark of the Republic 
against thecontamina- 
tion which they might 
bring—they must not 
have trachoma. They 
might—and many. of 
them did—come with 
hearts aflame with bit- 
terness against all laws 
and all governments, 
with loathsome physi- 
cal standards, with 
medizval and ineradi- 
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cable superstitions, with ancient and ineradi- 
cable racial hatreds, with customs rooted in an 
immemorial past, with legal conceptions as un- 
like ours as the Common Law is unlike the 
Code Napoleon, with a bent of mind as dif- 
ferent from ours as Common Sense is dif- 
ferent from Theoretic Logic. They might 
be socialists, atheists, or atavists; they might 
be—and are—of every breed, of every tra- 
dition, of every pur- 
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improvements which people everywhere ac- 
quire when they get more money, more leisure, 
better food, better education—in brief, Op- 
portunity. Some of them have brought rich 
gifts to our scientific civilization: Steinmetz 
has added vastly to our electrical equipment, 
Pupin has revolutioned long distance telepho- 
ny, Carrel has enriched the art of surgery. 
Many of them have mastered the technique 
of business, and have 





pose. They might 
come—and did—de- 
termined to live their 
own life, alter our in- 
stitutions, revise our 
laws, change our social 
customs, dominate our 
literature, contro] our 
schools, rewrite our 
histories, own our real 
estate, marry our 
daughters, and erect 
a new nation of mon- 
grel blood, many lan- 
guages, and ‘“‘liberal’”’ 
laws. So be it: but 
they must not have 
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an infectious granu- 
lation of the eye-lids, 
called trachoma. 

We have chattered 
about the ‘“‘asylum of 


the oppressed,” and 
are waking up to find 
we live in Bedlam. We 
have prattled about 
the ‘‘melting pot,” and 
have wakened to find 


Jury B. 





If You Were Sued for Damages 
Which Jury Would You Choose? 


OR 


“TRIAL BY JURY” 


One of the most jealously guarded of 
our institutions is trial by jury. 
trial by Jury B (above) a “trial by jury” 
as you understand it? 
ent racial psychologies arrive at the same 
conclusion upon testimony as twelve men 
of common heritage? 
Immigration policy is heading us toward 
It is also profoundly affecting 
the practical application of legal princi- 
ples in many other ways. 


amassed great for- 
tunes, thereby pre- 
sumably stimulating 
B the production of use- 
ful goods and adding 
to the common store 
of wealth. Indeed, 
our immigrants gener- 
ally have ‘‘delivered 
the goods ’’which they 
were brought here to 
deliver, namely, pro- 
ductive labor. 

But what shall it 
profit a nation if it 
gain the whole world, 
and lose its own soul? 
For, make no mistake 
about it, every nation 
has a soul; and except 
that soul be nourished, 
that nation shall die. 
When we say that 
America is sick with a 
deathly sickness, and 
that its ill is immigra- 
tion, we are asserting 
that it has an ailment 
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the stomach of the 
body politic filled to bursting with peoples 
swallowed whole whom our digestive juices do 
not digest. Wise doctors have compounded 
a prescription called ‘‘Americanism,’’ which 
we are assiduously pouring down our throat, 
in the hope that it will disintegrate these 
knots that give us such pain, and allow us to 
absorb the meal we have gorged ourselves 
with. We hold numerous consultations to 
determine what “‘Americanism” is doing to 
these alien bodies. 

But what are the aliens doing to America? 

First, in fairness to the aliens, be it said 
that most of them have retained the virtues 
which most of them brought to America, and 
that they have acquired many of the surface 


as real as insanity, and 
well-nighasdangerous. Imagine a community 
peopled by men of whom one believed he was 
the reincarnation of Julius Caesar, another 
that he was the heir of Attila, a third that 
he was the offspring of Alfred the Great, and 
a fourth that he re-embodied George Washing- 
ton—and conceive these men trying to oper- 
ate a social order designed by Confucius and 
a government founded by Genghis Khan? 
Would the result be Chinese, or chaos? And 
why? 

Yet that, in effect, is precisely what Amer- 
ica is trying todo. We are trying to operate 
a social order which grew with infinite pains 
out of the social experience of the English race, 
and a government equally born of a common 
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experience of life, and trying to operate them 
with not one, but a dozen, racial elements 
whose ideas, ideals, experience, faith, are as 
different from those of the native stock as 
garlic is different from cabbage, or as ‘“‘Sobre 
las Olas’ is different from ‘‘Home Sweet 
Home.” 

It is in these matters of the mind that our 
New Stock have not enriched our life but 
have, on the contrary, impoverished it. 
They impoverish it because they confuse it. 
They destroy its singleness of purpose. They 
not only do not enrich the ‘‘common counsel” 
which is the genius of our institutions, but 
they muddy it by the diversity of their points 
of view. Let us be more specific: 

Trial by jury is one of our most jealously 
guarded institutions. But the essence of 
trial by jury is that the jury shall be composed 
of your ‘“‘peers.”” In the American sense, 
this does not mean ‘‘class,’”’ but it does mean 
your peers in the sense that they shall be men 
whose ideas of right and wrong were got from 
the same sources as your own ideas of right 
and wrong. An American charged with 
violating the Volstead Act would not get 
what we mean by “‘trial by jury” if the twelve 
“good men and true’ were twelve fanatical 
Mohammedans who believed literally in Mo- 
hammed’s injunction against the use of wine. 
An American sued for damages for killing a 
cow with his automobile would not get a 
“trial by jury” from twelve East Indians, who 
regard cows as sacred animals. These are 
extreme illustrations, but innumerable lesser 
examples could be cited, much more likely 
to occur and equally important in their ef- 
fects, of differences in racial viewpoint that 
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profoundly affect the attitude of men of dif- 
ferent inheritances toward the same set of 
facts. It is absurd to suppose that a jury of 
Smiths and Robinsons, trying defendant 
Brown, would see the evidence in the same 
light as a jury composed of one highly edu- 
cated native apiece of Poland, Syria, Italy, 
Croatia, Greece, Lithuania, Spain, Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Hungary. 

“But,”” you may say, “‘the second genera- 
tion is as American as the Smiths and Robin- 
sons. They have lived our life and think our 
thoughts.” P 

But do they? The Courrier des Etas-Unis 
is a New York newspaper, printed in French. 
It has been published in New York for nearly 
one hundred years. Its recent editorials refer 
to “‘our occupation of the Ruhr,” ‘‘our policy 
regarding reparations,’ ‘‘our international 
trade position.” Do these editorials mean 
the American occupation of the Ruhr, the 
American policy regarding reparations, and 
the American trade position? By no means. 
They mean the action of the French Govern- 
ment, the attitude of the French Government, 
the condition of French trade. 

New Mexico has been under American rule 
for seventy-seven years. New Mexico has 
been a state of the American Union for 
eleven years. But the last session of the 
legislature of New Mexico appropriated nearly 
$2,000 to pay for translators and interpreters 
to enable ‘“‘native’’ members of the Lower 
House to read the bills and debate the meas- 
ures in Spanish. 

When the Versailles Treaty erected the 
Republic of Latvia in the “Baltic corridor,” 
the native Letts set about with enthusiasm 














IMMIGRANTS ON AN 


INCOMING LINER 


The great passenger lines have, in the past, done a very great deal to build up immi- 


grant travel. 


That was particularly true of the great German lines before the War 
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to organize a government of the people. To 
the astonishment of the rest of the world, it 
thereupon developed that more ‘than half 
the Letts in the world live in the United 
States, chiefly in Pennsylvania, where they 
work in the coal mines and the steel mills. 
To the Letts, this was not news. On the 
contrary, so helpful had the American Letts 
been in propaganda for the independence of 
Latvia, and so ardent was their patriotism 
for this creation of the Peace Treaty, that the 
Letts of Latvia invited the Letts of America 
to vote for the officers of their first republican 
government. The result being that a promi- 
nent American lawyer of Pittsburgh—promi- 
nent at least in the Lettish colony—and 
himself of Lettish origin, was elected Presi- 
dent of Latvia! This patriot— American 
or Lettish patriot?—thereupon promptly fore- 
swore his American allegiance, de-melted 
himself from the Melting Pot, and took up 
quarters in the White House of his true land 
of heart’s desire, Latvia. 

There are fourteen million foreign-born 
whites in the United States (census of 1920). 
There are seven million foreign-born whites 
of voting age in the United States. There 
are, besides, twenty-three million whites of 
foreign or half-foreign parentage. They sup- 
port 1,052 newspapers, printed in 30 lan- 
guages. 

In New England, a million French-Cana- 
dians (transferred to us after a century of 
life in British Canada) still speak French, 
maintain French pzrishes and_ parochial 
schools, and support French nationalistic so- 
cieties and a French nationalist press. 

The largest Polish church in America (in 
Chicago) officially describes one of its paro- 
chial institutions—the Zouaves of St. Stan- 
islaus—as a society whose members are ex- 
pected ‘‘to be the guardians of everything 
that is divine and Polish in order to grow up 
to be real Polish patriots and defenders of the 
Christian faith.” There are three million 
Polish voters in the United States. 

The foregoing are important, not as evi- 
dences of the size of our immigration problem 
(the capacity of oil to mix with oil is un- 
limited), but of the nature of the problem (the 
capacity of oil to mix with water at all). 

The tragedy of our experiment with the 
Negro is only partly the colossal size of that 
indigestible population. The deeper tragedy 
is that the chasm between white man and 
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black is moral and mental and racial. But 
the profoundest depth of that tragedy is that 
these differences are as inherent as the colors 
of the skins, and as unchangeable—that the 
chasm is unbridgeable. The trouble is not that 
the one or the other has the better morals or 
the better brains or the more useful racial 
inheritance. The trouble is that the two 
have different moral standards, different 
mental processes, and different racial back- 
grounds—and that the two cannot mix effec- 
tively in producing the ‘“‘common counsel” 
that underlies any effective society or govern- 
ment. And these differences are inherent 
and—in terms of practical periods of time, 
even centuries—unchangeable. 

Congress, unquestionably reflecting the ma- 
jority opinion of the still predominant Old 
Stock Americans, has recognized the serious- 
ness of the danger threatening the unity of 
the Nation. It has passed the so-called 
“three per cent. law,” restricting immigra- 
tion, for a period of three years (May 109, 1921 
to June 30, 1924), to not more immigrants 
yearly from any country than 3 per cent. of 
the natives of that country who resided in 
the United States when the census of 1910 
was taken. This law automatically restricts 
the total numbers of immigrants every year 
to 357,803 and intentionally allows the most 
immigrants, of that number, to enter from 
Great Britain and other countries peopled by 
the so-called ‘‘Nordic’’ stock, and allows the 
least number to enter from Southern and 
Eastern Europe and the Near East. 

This law is a step in the right direction, but 
in the opinion of many observers (and the 
Wor.p’s Work shares that opinion) it is a 
very clumsy step, that must be radically 
altered toachieve its purpose more effectively. 

First: The number of immigrants allowed 
to Italy, Poland, Russia, and the Balkan 
States is still much too high. 

Second: The percentage of immigrants al- 
lowed to countries of ‘‘Nordic”’ stock is still 
too low. 

Third: The selection of which individuals 
shall migrate to this country still rests almost 
wholly with the countries who send the immi- 
grants, and practically not at all with us, who 
are expected to receive them as permanent 
fellow citizens. 

To correct these grave defects in the present 
law, several things are necessary: 

1. Change the basis of the quotas from the 
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census of 1910 to the census of 1890 or the 
census of 1880. (This would largely elimi- 
nate immigration from regions whose peoples 
are most unlike ours, and would encourage 
immigration from Northwestern Europe.) 

2. Apply our tests of admission in the 
immigrant’s native land and not after he 
has reached an American port. (This is said 
to be an impossibly complex task, but that is 
not true. In every Continental country, all 
the substantial facts 
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capital, used as a revolving fund, would be 
adequate to finance such a scheme of selected 
immigration. ) 

The foregoing statements and conclusions 
are based upon a fresh examination of the 
facts, made especially for the WorLp’s Work 
by a lifelong student of this problem, Mr. 
Gino Speranza, who has spent months in gath- 
ering his data. 

The WorLp’s Work asked Mr. Speranza to 
keep one objective al- 





bearing upon every 
resident’s life—his 
birthplace, age, true 
occupation, physical 
condition, and moral 
character, in detail— 
are official police rec- 
ords and can be pro- 
duced on a moment’s 
notice, if the authori- 
ties wish to do so. 
These records would 
automatically elimi- 
nate most of the ob- 
jectionable applicants. 
The others could be 
sorted over by an 
American staff of prac- 
tical size in European 
centres of travel.) 

3. Adopt a posi- 
tive, instead of a 
negative policy of se- 





ways in mind: namely, 
to find out what our 
alien population was 
doing to America: how 
the infusion of new 
races was affecting the 
native American ideals 
in politics, in educa- 
tion, in social life, in 
morals, in character, 
in customs, in lan- 
guage, and literature 
and art. 

Mr. Speranza’s 
equipment for this task 
is ideal. A native 
American, of Italian 
parentage, heis atonce 
a lawyer and a scholar. 
Thrown by his racial 
inheritance into inti- 
mate association with 








lection. (Organize in 
America a Govern- 
mental department 
to obtain the facts 
about our needs for new blood: where and 
how many farmers are needed, and the same 
facts about laborers of every other descrip- 
tion. Maintain abroad, in Northwestern 
European countries, agencies to find men of 
these descriptions, and arrange for their em- 
igration to the United States; if necessary, 
lending them the money to come, and seeing 
that they are taken directly to that part of 
the country where their particular abilities 
are presently needed. An astonishingly small 


WAITING AT ELLIS ISLAND 
The Ellis Island Staff is usually overworked, and the 
conditions on the Island are generally admitted to 
be something less than ideal. 


Italians and Italian 
culture, he was also 
drawn by his affilia- 
tions with Yale Uni- 
versity and by his 
profession into full contact with Americans 
and their culture. Of a studious and philo- 
sophic bent, he became acutely conscious of 
the profound psychological differences be- 
tween the two races—differences inherent in 
their differing racialexperiences. He had pur- 
sued his studies in this field for many years, so 
that the commission from the WorLD’s Work 
to examine fully the data of the question was 
merely an invitation to extend and clarify 
his already considerable investigations. 


Beginning next month, the WorLD’s Work will present the results of Mr. Speranza’s work, in 


a series of articles under the title of ‘‘The Immigration Peril.” 


The Editors promise that they will 


be an entirely new treatment of the subject, and that readers will find in them a startling array of 
new information on this subject which so profoundly affects the nature of our life and which, if un- 
controlled, will alter the very structure of the Nation. 















American Equality 


A National Ideal Sometimes Ridiculed but Persisting. What an Explorer 


N THE first instalment of this investi- 

gation a line of citizens from Washington 

to Wilson told how the Republic is to be 

maintained. They said “by public 

schools.” Public-minded men from all 
quarters agreed that schools should partic- 
ularly impart observance of the standard 
American ideals: equality, life, liberty, happi- 
ness, union, justice, tranquility, defense, 
general welfare, these being the purpose of 
the nation, so said the founders of it. 

A school boy needs no diagram to explain 
what they meant by equality. If some Cal- 
houn gives it an absurd twist and then 
quibbles that it is nonsense, we have Lincoln’s 
exposition of what everyone had understood: 
that the Declaration is a political not a 


physiological document, proposing the princi- ° 


ples of our living together. It promises a 
fair chance to every man in the benefits de- 
rived from working together as a govern- 
ment. “The Fathers,” he said, “argued that 
men are created equal in their rights to life, 
liberty, and happiness.” It has been my duty 
for many years to question thousands of 
persons on this document. | have never 
found any who conceived that the distin- 
guished citizens who framed and their suc- 
cessors who glorified the Declaration were so 
simple as to think that men were created equal 
in weight or in muscle or in brain or in any 
sort of capacity. 

But now comes a new president of Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y., George Cutten, 
who publishes in July, 
“Nature’s Inexorable Law: 
Inequality.” “Nothing,” it 
says, “could be farther from 
the truth than that men are 
born equal. Even no twins 
are alike. Well-meaning peo- 
ple try to equalize what Na- 
ture has made unequal. It 
can’t be done. Nature won’t 
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have itso. Most people think that the proud, 
slave-holding, Indian-hating aristocrats who 
were responsible for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence meant that human beings were 
created equal. Of course they didn’t—not by 
a jugful. They meant that certain property- 
holders on this side of the Atlantic were equal 
to certain property-holders on the other side. 
That was all.” 

Gently, brother. They are all under the 
sod; but they have thousands of loving 
friends who know that of the committee 
which presented the Declaration only one 
could with any reason be called proud or an 
aristocrat, only one held slaves (he was sorry), 
none can be proved Indian haters or to have 
held the curiously narrow views as charged. 
We old fellows recall such reflections by 
Canadians or Englishmen or Scots; Goldwin, 
Smith, Huxley, Carlyle. We see the biting 
acid of logic poured upon the doctrine. It 
should shrivel and vanish, but a residuum 
won't dissolve. Equality, a delusion! And 
yet it makes itself the essence of a whole 
cluster of revered ideas: good will, humanity, 
religion, sympathy, affection, generosity, chiv- 
alry, union, team-work, codperation, help, 
friendship, fellowship, brotherhood. Essay- 
ists insist that conversation is impossible with- 
out it. Mr. Schwab, Mr. Ford, Mr. Sheldon, 
and a long list of efficiency experts tell us 
we should have more of it in business. The 
philosopher will have it that “under the 
richest robes in the darlings of aristocracy 
the strong heart beats with 
the love of mankind, with im- 
patience of accidental dis- 
tinctions. All things are 
friendly; all men divine.” 
Emerson said it eighty years 
ago. Lyman Abbott said 
yesterday such idealism is 
here more wide spread than 
ever. Of a Sunday, 227,509 





American 


American churches are preaching that God 
hath made of one blood all races of men. 
Of a Saturday 1,901 American synagogues 
teach the common brotherhood of the chil- 
dren of Jehovah. The whole American 
press in the national grief at the death of 
a president extol him for never seeing him- 
self as superman, but as one of ourselves, 
simple, friendly, and equal. Our literature 
radiates this equalizing spirit of David, of 
Jesus, of Paul, of Seneca, and Aurelius, 
whereby all men are conceived as manifes- 
tations of one common divine spirit and 
destined to live as brothers. It would seem 
to be Nature’s inexorable law that man shall 
go on planning new Utopias in the hope 
of universal brotherhood; that Carnegies, 
Pratts, Rockefellers, Flaglers, shall lessen 
their financial superiorities so as to draw 
men up from inequality. Orphanages, hospi- 
tals, asylums, scholarships, spring up by 
thousands to achieve a human right of an 
equal opportunity for life and happiness. 
We hang a scales upon our public buildings 
and carve the motto “ Equal- 
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where teachers are made, the instructors 
hammer home the duty of equality, as William 
Brandenburg of Kansas does, telling the 
succeeding detachments of trainers of youth, 
“Yours is a nation founded for the common 
man. It can never endure with a compara- 
tively few highly educated for leadership 
while the masses are left to follow or grope 
their way blind.” This is hardly western 
fanaticism, for schoolmaster Robinson, as 
head of the educational system of Fitch- 
burg, tells the teachers, “Education and 
Americanization in this country are the same. 
For one thing, it means equality as far as the 
people’s government and all its work can 
give it. In the game of life the same rules 
for all.” In “A Series for Young People,” 
Geoffrey Parsons, a newspaper man, has just 
written, “The Land of Fair Play,” around the 
idea of the equal chance. | found school 
children everywhere studying it as a text- 
book, now in its sixth edition. Within the 
year the newspapers gave abundant space to 
the proposals that colleges abandon the open 

door and pick their bene- 





ity” upon their walls. 

I can find no place where 
the doctrine is taught and 
practised more than in the 
nation’s public schools. His 
and their pupils continue 
the teaching of our Moses 
Coit Tyler that the test of 
the American doctrine is its 
actual service to mankind 
and that it is established 
here as the chief source and 
inspiration of heroic enter- 
prise. In the “Normals,” 





ficiaries. Major Mettler, a 
West Point officer, allowed 
me to question on this the 
young men in one of the 
classrooms. If any Ameri- 
can school might be ex- 
pected to approve exclusive- 
ness | should imagine an 
institution of Army officers 
training picked students 
would be it. Not a cadet 
but condemned the proposi- 
tion. “Private educational 
institutions ask remission of 
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No trappings distinguish 
even our greatest officials 
from ordinary citizens 


Americans omitted from 
their highest officials all 
distinctive regalia 


But the educational 
system, on which the 
founders of the nation 
counted to teach equal- 
i sometimes 
the distinctive millinery 
Europe 
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640 
taxes,” answered one. 
“That obligates them to 
the public service. It is 
contrary to American pub- 
lic policy to divide the peo- 
ple into classes.” 

So says the school man, 
what does he do? 

Before the Revolution, he 
taught principally the chil- 
dren of those who paid him. 
Now according to the reso- 
lution of the schoolmen of 
Pennsylvania he regards all 
those untrained for citizen- 
ship of whatever age they 
are as his responsibility. 
Pre-American education 
was a privilege. It became 
here first a right and then a 
duty: Horace Mann, nota 
schoolmaster but a legisla- 
tor, convinced Massachu- 
setts that the American 
doctrine of equal prepara- 


tion of every citizen for intelligent share in 
government could not function if school is 
In 1852 the legislature of his 
state passed the compulsory education law. 
It took twenty years for half a dozen more 
I recall the furious re- 


voluntary. 


states to get in line. 
sistance to such laws in my 
young days, men quoting 
the Declaration against this 
legislation as contrary to 
the rights of liberty and 
happiness. “By suchalaw 
you set punishments for 
what by it is created intoa 
new crime. You'll have the 
constable dragging innocent 
children to school against 
their parents’ wishes.’’ 
Pamphlets were distributed 
by one B. G. Northrup of 
Connecticut, a straight- 
from-the-shoulder patriot, 
who answered, “Create a 
new crime? It ought to. 
To bring up children in 
ignorance and then to give 
them the problems of the 
nation to settle ought to be 
a crime. Better a police- 
men dragging children to 
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LESSONS FROM THE COURSE IN 
COURTESY 


Remembering what he has been taught, 
this modern Walter Raleigh opens a door 
for a lady 


days. 

















LESSONS FROM THE COURSE IN 
COURTESY 


This young gentleman from Ilion, New 
York, meets a lady and doffs his cap 









school than to jail a little 
later.” Now comes the 
young National Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tigert, 
who wasn’t born then, and 
sees no need of argument 
for such laws. “It’s axio- 
matic,” he says, “that so 
long as you give a mana 
vote, you have to train him 
to it whether he will or no. 
The men who made the na- 
tion pledged us to a prin- 
ciple of equality. We've 
got to bring our future gov- 
ernors up to a common 
level.” 

This year Oregon went 
farther than any other com- 
monwealth. She cut out 
private and religious insti- 
tutions from acceptability 
as equivalent to the state 
establishments and made 
each day of a child’s absence 


from a public school a separate offence of the 
parent, punishable by a-fine of five to fifty 
dollars or imprisonment from two to thirty 
The arguments in the newspapers re- 
volve around these declarations. 
munity, not the parents or the church, is 


“The com- 


chiefly concerned with the 
preparation of the future 
citizen. It must assume the 
whole duty; the law is 
straight Americanism.” 
“The law is tyrannical and 
un-American.” “This law 
is distinctly patriotic. 
Every American child is a 
ward of the whole people 
and must be prepared by his 
country for allegiance to it.” 
“This law is an abomina- 
tion of the dark ages. It 
will close some of the finest 
schools in the state.”” “Woe 
to democracy if its greatest 
glory, the public school, is 
defeated by the withdrawal 
of the children of the well- 
to-do into select and aristo- 
cratic private schools.” “It 
is unconstitutional; it de- 
prives parents of a funda- 





American 


mental right to rear their children.”’ Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Michigan show ten- 
dencies to follow Oregon. There will be much 
heat. In every contest over schools, so far, 
more light has come, more citizens have 
thought of them. The Supreme Court will 
decide whether this law is in accordance with 
American principles or not. Till then the 
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he swindled his firm out of thousands of 
dollars before they got him behind the bars. 
The high schools used to get this pick-and- 
throw-away policy from college professors. 
I can remember the brilliant Harry Thurston 
Peck telling applauding high-school teachers 
twenty-five years ago that education should 
produce “a small and highly trained patrici- 














GAMES FOR EVERYONE 
A. B. Rhett, superintendent of schools at Charleston, S. C., recommends hundreds 


of athletic teams instead of one. 


citizen concedes his equal right with every 
other citizen to think. 

Noteworthy among such agitations has 
been a long struggle to free the public schools 
from such petrifying traditions as have per- 
sisted from the time when education was for 
personal benefit or distinction and had not 
been taken over by the people as a prepara- 
tion for democracy. The upper steps of the 
public system have been decorated with these 
ornaments the longest. One persistent thing 
was the selective principle. | remember in 
1882 hearing a high school orator tell the 
people that the institution was to illustrate 
the survival of the fittest. Eighty-eight 
children had begun the course; four completed 
it. One had his wits so well sharpened that 


In addition he has mass play every day 


ate, a caste, an aristocracy; for every great 
thing that has been accomplished in the his- 
tory of man has been accomplished by an 
aristocracy.” Then, a member of the school 
board, Bob Frazer, talked to teachers, “Come 
down to earth, beloved,” he said. “Neither 
| nor my neighbors, fathers of ordinary chil- 
dren, are paying you your wages to train some 
pimply little book-worm up to the idea that 
he belongs to the aristocracy of brains. Who 
told you it is your business to train leaders? 
Who said it is your job to hold up a high rec- 
ord of scholarship? The country will have 
all the scholarship it needs. The bright boys 
will eat it up and we can’t stop’em. But the 
dull, the slow, the fellow that can’t get 
chummy with Julius Cicero—he’s my boy, 
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A NOTEWORTHY DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE LAST 
FEW YEARS 


A consolidated rural school 
in Montgomery County, Ala- 
bama. Here the school board 
has established an automo- 
bile transport system to carry 
the farmer’s children to and 
from school, giving them a 
fair show with the city 
youngsters 


community is a charge 
on us, be he bright, 








BRINGING THE COUNTRY TO TOWN 


The young lady on the back seat is the teacher, bringing the school 25 miles to the 
state capital to see the legislature in session, to visit a model dairy and the de- 


partment stores 


and the town is full of such. What kind of a 
citizen will he be if he doesn’t come to school? 
God knows a boy of fourteen isn’t educated. 
If you tried him out and found he didn’t fit 
and you then took him out and put him to 
death there’d be some logic in it. But you 
don’t. Because he has no appetite for your 
particular brand of brain food you let him 
starve till he leaves your table and goes out to 
keep down the level of intelligence in our com- 
munity.” Then, last week, William O, 
Thompson, president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, says this: “ Bear in mind the citizens 
who foot the bills for public education won't 
go far with us in having their offspring 
abandoned as the result of some Binet test. 
Public sentiment proposes to put the respon- 
sibility on us. We can not escape.” 

Twelve years ago William H. Allen, now 
of the Institute for Public Service, distributed 
by request of the Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendent of Education, the editor of the 
Journal of Education, and the superinten- 
dents of the schools of Kansas City and of 
Boston, a confession of eight public high- 
school teachers saying, “Every child in the 


stupid, industrious, 


lazy, well-behaved, in- 
solent, clean, or dirty. 


An untrained child of 

high-school age is a 
disgrace. It is our disgrace. The men who 
made the nation chose us as agents of the 
people to remove the shackles from the fet- 
tered and to give us as near as may be an equal 
chance to all.” The fitters for college had 
fits over this. 

Samuel Chester Parker, a professor of the 
University of Chicago, in a manual for high 
schools, found this programme for high 
schools “easy to criticize for its fallacies and 
exaggerations.” His latest edition of the 
same manual quotes extensively from the 
“confession,” without finding fallacies and 
exaggerations in it.-» Hollister: of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois issued his “Education in a 
Democracy;” William Hawley Smith, “All 
the Children of All the People;” William 
Lewis, “ Democracy’s High School;’’ Charles 
Hubbard Judd, “A Democratic School Sys- 
tem.” The leadership theory, the selec- 
tive idea, the survival of the fittest fallacy, 
the high standard of scholarship fiasco, are 
not taught to teachers now. Mr. Finegan, 
as school commissioner of Pennsylvania, de- 
scribed the situation: “ The people have com- 
mitted democracy to the care of the schools. 


“ 
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ALL AMERICANS, BE- 
CAUSE OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
These five girls were photo- 
graphed as they came out of 
school at Fairport, Ohio. 
From left to right they are 
Mary Kovich (Hungarian), 
Martha Peltona (Swedish), 
Mary Royal (American), 
Impia Lakia (Finnish), and 
Julia Zimno (Jugo-Slav) 


The school’s prepon- 
derating duty is to sup- 











port the democracy 
which supports it.” ~ 

An inheritance from 
the educational systems 
of nations which were 
concerned with ranks of nobility, a tradition 
which got into universities supported by pub- 
lic taxation, was the award of distinctions by 
means of titles. Some of the more grandilo- 
quent prompters of the early patriots sug- 
gested “his high mightiness” as a proper desig- 
nation for the nation’s president. It was 
smothered in laughter. The modest assem- 
bly proceeded to put into the constitution 
“No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States.” They forbade any person 
in office from accepting, unless authorized 
by special act of Congress, any title of any 
‘kind whatever from any King, Prince, or 
foreign state. In all the search | have made 
to prepare this story | have been unable to 
find why our highest grades of the system 
which was expected to promote equality and 
to break down artificial distinctions among 
men, should cling to this imitation of cere- 
monial courts. In all the publications of one 
American University the first page carries 
the list of the governing body so: 

John Doe, M. A., LL. D., D. C. L., D. D. 

William Smith, Ph. D., L. H. D., LL. D., 

D.C. L. 


A CLASS ROOM IN A FAIRPORT, OHIO, SCHOOL 
They are called Vayo, Tuntensun, Pischak, Lakso, Liikala, Saari, Maruschek, 
Ahti, Hogyai, Knnuttinen, Sutch, and so forth, but their town will give them the 
same as the Smiths and the Browns 


Richard Roe, M. A., Ph. D., LL. D. 
Charles Jones, LL. B., LL. D., M. D., Ph. D., 
M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Albert Brown, D. D. S., M. D., A. M., 
DD, Se. 

and so on through twenty-six persons similarly 
furbelowed. | have changed only the officers’ 
names to avoid the libel law. It reminds me 
of a laundry I used to work in. All these 
men are elected by the people. Some of them 
enter office without any of these adornments 
and none with so many. But before the next 
list is printed this shower of academic con- 
fetti has been spread over them from God 
knows whence. They must hand it to one 
another. What is the appetite gratified? 
How does it differ from that which hungers 
to be called “Lord’’ Smith or “Sir” Charles 
Jones? ,Our democratic fathers did away 
with the outward distinctions that mark 
the superiority of men. The robe is coming 
back into the courts. There may be those 
who feel more respect for a judge in a gown. 
Who does? The men who began us took 
away the millinery of governors, mayors, and 
other civil officials. Why is it that the higher 
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A SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Something is wrong with every one except the five teachers, who 
selected this service because they believe in “the equal chance” 


agent of the service which they counted on 
to promulgate democratic simplicity will doll 
up with a weird confection on his head and a 
medizval robe, hooded with scarlet and 
slashed with yellow and blue? I! had one of 


them for a Sunday school teacher giving us as 


a text to learn “Whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be abased.”” On the same page 
there was a warning against those that 
“make broad their phylacteries and enlarge 
the borders of their garments and love to be 
called of men Rabbi, Rabbi.” It never 
permeated him. In Bottineau County, when 
| lived there, we had a Sioux named Young- 
Man-All-By-Himself, who, for a quarter, 
would bedizen himself with red paint, slap 
his chest and yell, “Me big injun, me.” 
He believed it, none else. We are all broth- 
ers under the skin. Why must we try to 
contradict it on the outside? Perhaps these 
are left over things that came down from the 
babyhood of man. On the other hand, the 
newspapers say that members of the faculty 
of the University of Virginia have formed a 
club for the promotion of the use of “mister” 
in front of their names. 

Our schools used to stress inequality by 
ranking the children, “head boy,” “tail boy,” 
and numbers in between. A final report had 
a place for “times head,” “times tail.” 
That’s all gone. The tail boy too often went 
to the top after he left school and made the 
usage ridiculous. It used to be the habit to 
hold a final musico-oratorical commence- 


ment and inflict speeches on the audience by 
two young persons who had been averaged in 
geometry, history, chemistry, and every- 
thing and, coming out highest and next best, 
had been judged by some sort of weird logic 
to be good speakers. Worse yet, instead of 
appreciating the reward the boys so chosen 
usually had to be forced to speak their pieces, 
productions so patched with teacher’s addi- 
tions that the original was undiscernible. 
In the pilgrimages | made for the Wor Lp’s 
Work | found high schools in large numbers 
abandoning the salutatory valedictory usage 
as stupid. | find them averse to exalting one 
boy over others. The giving of prizes and 
awarding of honors for school success is some- 
what disappearing also. After seventy years 
of criticism begun by Horace Mann, | found 
school after school refusing to create artificial 
inequality among pupils by this means. I 
found superintendents persuading citizens to 
stop giving prizes for essays, records, or any 
other performance of individual pupils. My 
informants were decided in the view that it is 
poor preparation for citizenship to have to 
pay children for doing well. Along with this 
is vanishing the painted tablet in the hall 
with names of honor students. “The un- 
social dislike aroused in numbers two and 
three against number one,” so the principal of 
William Penn High School told me, “offsets 
the gratification given number one. It’s not 
democratic.” 

A contagion contracted from college and 
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deemed by many schoolmasters subversive of 
American equality is the Greek letter society 
or fraternity: It selects its members by 
secret ballot; conceals by oath its ritual, and 
establishes a caste distinction among students. 
The present year has been an active one in 
the reduction of these organizations. Seven- 
teen commonwealths now prohibit by state 
law these orders from public schools on the 
ground that fraterni- 


So rapid within the past decade has been 
the growth of the public schools’ provision 
for equality of opportunity to the handi- 
capped that the adult reader will be amazed. 
In my town when | was young there was no 
school provision for the lame, the halt, or the 
blind. Now these unlucky urchins are put 
into the care of gentlewomen who have gone 
through special courses to train the crippled, 

or the deaf, or the 





ties are inimical to the 
public good. Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas 
forbid to all students 
in schools or colleges 
or any institution re- 
ceiving public funds, 
membership in these 
societies. Parents of 
children-members 
have appealed to the 
courts. The decisions 
have upheld the anti- 
fraternity laws as good 
Americanism. 

On the other hand 
school directors are as 
never before encour- 
aging clubs. Frank 
Paul of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, 





_ But if the truth were known, 
She's as foolish as shelooks. 


stammerers, or the 
slow-minded, or the 
weak hearted, or the 
ones who need the 
open air. The New 
York City Directory 
lists 233 societies fed- 
erated under the pres- 
idency of Dr. Henry 
Dwight Chapin to re- 
move the handicaps of 
unfortunate children. 
Even Wyoming, with 
one thirtieth the pop- 
ulation of the metrop- 
olis, comes into line 
with a law providing 
that the schools of the 
state shall educate its 
children “who are af- 
flicted with stuttering, 








New York, calls them 
“rehearsals for democ- 
racy.” Membership 
in the school is the 
only requisite for ad- 
mission to any of these societies. There 
are enough of them to satisfy every taste 
from stamp collecting to ski practice. The 
only point required for recognition of a 
club is “contribution to the public good.” 
I find the schoolmen almost unanimously in 
agreement with A. B. Rhett, Superintendent 
of the schools of Charleston, South Carolina, 
that athletics is an unrivalled means of 
maintaining equality. He sees in mass play, 
preferred to small selected teams, an oppor- 
tunity of giving all the children benefit. 

In the class-room training that the teacher 
gives, equality is coming to be a regular school 
“subject.” The tough time young Edward 
Bok endured, the struggling little Dutch lad 
thrown, to sink or swim, into a class-room 
whose language he could not understand, can 
not now be repeated in the public school. 


A “COMIC” VALENTINE 
Where are the sneers of yesteryear? 
America used to bestow upon its foster parents. 
the dealers say, ‘There’s no call for ’em any more.” 


stammering, arrested 
or defective physical 
mental develop- 
ment.” The Port 
Huron teacher who 
told Mrs. Edison to take Thomas Alva home 
because he could never learn, not having the 
necessary apparatus in his head, would not 
now say so. She would desire the school 
psychologist to diagnose him. The believer 
in mental tests will say the result would be 
the placement of T. A. in the “Rapid Ad- 
vancement class for exceptionally bright 
children.” 

We modest pedestrians driven tyranni- 
cally from the street by the gentry of gasoline 
must wonder at the equalizing work the auto- 
car and public schools are doing together. 
Half the children of America live in the 
country. “Every state,’ so Thomas Fine- 
gan reminds the nation, “offers in its Consti- 
tution equal opportunities to all; but until 
now none was ever able to afford it.” The 
towns erected solid, sanitary temples of teach- 


Millions of these 
Now, or 
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ing.. Five miles out you could smell the little 
red foolhouse before you saw it. America 
despaired of bringing a mountain to every 
rural Mohammed. Now look at Montgomery 
County, Albama, an educational unit, gather- 
ing its children from the four corners and de- 
positing them daily in beautiful school houses 
big enough to afford. the equipment. and 
diversity of a city school. Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, extends this system 
to its high schools. Where, a year ago, five 
high ‘schools, one with only eight children 
residents of its locality, served only the 
well-to-do of the rural districts who could 
afford to pay for room and board in town, 
now 265 farm youngsters are brought in by 
heated, ventilated buses, each bus bonded, 
each child insured. The break up of the 
little township units in various states, substi- 
tuti6n of the county.as the unit better able 
to distribute education equally, is the reality 
of fair play which Jefferson a hundred years 
ago “desired as ‘essential to his plan of uni- 
vetsal, free provision for intelligent self- 
government. With equality of opportunity 
as an’. objective,. forward-looking citizens 
everywhere are advocating that the state, a 
larger and more prosperous unit, so distri- 
bute school funds that the youngster born 
on the shore of the Lake of the Woods may 
get as fair a start as his lucky brother in 
Minneapolis. The National Association of 
Teachers, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Federation of Labor, 
with the same. aims, pledge: themselves to 
work for a correction of such inequalities as 
thiss* that one state sends its children to 
teachers 1 per cefit::of whom are adequately 
prepared and another has 84 per cent. of its 
common schools in charge of graduates trained 
for. the profession. 

But however slow the public has been to 
realize the American ideal of equal rights to 
all in the way of schools, this must be said: 
that once the child gets into school he comes 
into the care of a man or woman on whom he 
can depend for a more patient, considerate, 
square deal than he can get in average Ameri- 
can organizations; fair and decent as those 
generally are. 

The teacher himself is coming by rapid 
strides out of an inferiority of the early days. 
Plato, Aristophanes, Horace, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and our own Washing- 
ton Irving, novelists, dramatists, cartoonists, 
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have smeared him..with contempt.. The 
standard manual*for teachers, for. thirty 
years from 1847, Page’s “Theory and Prac- 
tice,” tells them they are proverbially slov- 
enly, must. have a_brush and comb, and 
wash the whole surface of the body... Some 
twenty-five years ago C. W.. Bardeen, a 
publisher of educational books, - issued 
“Teaching as a Business,” in which. he said, 
“1 wonder how a man with ability to succeed 
at anything else should be a teacher.” . Two 
years ago | heard him say “things are wonder- 
fully better now.” In 1897 John Tarver 
said the parent made the teacher a natural 
enemy. Now the country is full of parent- 
teacher associations cultivating mutual un- 
derstanding and respect. ‘Twenty years back 
some. of the finest women .| knew, each 
mothering every day some forty of other - 
women’s children, endured the mortification 
of receiving through the mails each: year, 
scurrilous, insulting, comic valentines. Piti- 
ful stupidity, like a farmer setting a dog to 
worry his own ‘dairy, This is over. -A week 
before St. Valentine’s day I scoured the 
Bronx to gather some/of. these indignities. 
None available. I wroteto persons in 
twenty localities: California, Maine, Florida, 
Arkansas, up and down. Back came the 
answers, “We have tried all the valentine 
stores,” they say. “We haven’t had teacher 
comics for some years.” The “school-marm 
face” is disappearing. A school-board friend 
in Kentucky told me, “When she gets on the 
street car now..| can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a teacher and any other nice= girl.” 
|. took a collection of photographs to. the 
shrewdest men and women | know: employ- 
ers, hotel managers, physicians, and asked 
them to pick out the teachers. They guessed 
them to be builders, salesmen, actors, lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, as often as they guessed 
right. Furthermore, in a procession of »wo- 
men down Fifth Avenue during a New York 
City celebration, with detachments of ac- 
tresses, saleswomen, nurses, and other pro- 
fessionals, the newspaper reporters recorded 
the teachers to be the handsomest, ablest, 
most engaging of them all. Certainly. Let 
us persistently treat you with contempt and 
ridicule and we will make you the insignifi- 
cant thing that David Page said the teacher 
was. Let us respect you, honor you, regard 
you as the most essential agency for the up- 
keep of the sublime union of a sovereign 
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E. E. OLCOTT A. B. MEREDITH di W. WILEY WILL C. WOOD 
Hudson River Day Line Head of Connecticut Schools Head of Kansas Schools Head of California Schools 
“Teacher” “Broker” “Minister” “Actor” 





JOHN H. VAIL THOMAS E. JOHNSON WALTER E. RANGER E. W. BUTTERFIELD 
A California Builder Head of Michigan Schools Head of Rhode Island Schools Head of New Hampshire Schools 
“Lawyer” “Business Man” “Factory Owner” “Lawyer’ 








S. M. N. MARRS FRANCIS G. BLAIR PAYSON SMITH FRED C. GURNEY 
Head of Texas Schools Head of Illinois Schools Head of Massachusetts Schools New York Inventor 
“Judge” “Judge” “Railroad Official” (Guessed right) 





YOU CAN’T TELL A_ PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL TEACHER BY HIS LOOKS 


These men, with three exceptions, are the official heads of the schools of their 
states. What the majority of observers to whom these piciures were submitted 
think these men looked like is shown in quotation marks under each picture 
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The majority guessed that 
Katherine Morton, head 
of the Wyoming school 
system, is a physician 


Nina Willcox Putnam is 
a writer. The majority 
chose her as a teacher 








Belle Ryan, Omaha’s head 
teacher, was thought to 
look like an author 







Josephine Preston, state 
superintendent of Wash- 
ington was voted a lawyer 





They guessed Isabel 

Eckles, superintendent of 

the New Mexico schools, 
to be an actress 
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people, then your practice of affection toward 
our children, your pride of patriotism, will 
make you the handsome person the reporters 
said the New York teacher is. 

In my day, towns and cities have de- 
cidedly removed stultifications which pre- 
vented the equality of teachers with other 
decent citizens. In 1886 my school board 
objected to my riding a bicycle—too sporty. 
In 1887 an Iowa school board prescribed the 
number of inches allowed between a woman 
teacher’s skirt and the ground. In 1888 all 
the towns in my locality forbade teachers’ 
attendance at dancing. The School-Board 
Journal says that Green City, Missouri, put 
this in the teachers’ contract: ‘The party of 
the second part agrees to refrain from dancing 
or the use of tobacco in any form or keeping 
company with the opposite sex.”” Now the 
town lawyer has dismayed the school board 
members by pointing out that they are “the 
party of the second part.” 

These ten years have witnessed also an 
extensive removal of what Dorothy Canfield 
and thousands of citizens regarded as a stigma 
upon women teachers: a prohibition of their 
marriage and motherhood. So long, argued 
the progressives, as you mark one set of pro- 
fessional women by a brand from which all 
other professionals and other female civic 
officers are free, you degrade this profession. 
So long as you degrade it you debilitate its 
service and are working against the public 
good. These citizens induced Bridget Caul- 
field, a teacher of recognized skill and ac- 
knowledged womanly charm, who had become 
Mrs. Ernest Peixotto, to.appeal from the by- 
law which made her child and her resignation 
identical. They peddled a portrait of her 
holding her lovable little “insubordination” 
in her arms. The court declared the by-law 
would stamp marriage and child-bearing as a 
misdemeanor, which would be absurd. Thus 
came another equality gain for teachers. 
One more adjustment marking these ten years 
is the removal of wage discrimination on ac- 
count of sex. It involves too many possibili- 
ties to allow of other mention here than to re- 
cord that its whole appeal is to the country’s 
leaning toward equality. 

Bardeens’ book, to which | referred a few 
lines back touches a prime force in the re- 
tardation of the teacher when he shows what 
was then an almost universal tendency of 
boards of education to lack the breadth of 
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vision and the bigness of aim which the 
founders of the commonwealth had in mind. 
Membership upon the school committee was 
too commonly the ambition of cheap politi- 
cians hungry for patronage. When boards 
were appointed, not elected, they were dum- 
mies for the mayor. They suffered an itch to 
show power. A “school fight’ was the 
favorite indoor sport. “I’ll get you yet,” 
was a greeting every school superintendent 
heard sooner or later. The bigger the gun, 
the more fun to fire him. The people through 
their legislatures have in these ten years gone 
far to provide that teachers get an equal 
opportunity for advancement. Putrid poli- 
tics have been cleaned out of many school 
boards by legislation which deprives them of 
appointing teachers except from the top of 
eligible lists made by competitive examina- 
tion. For the Wortp’s Work | canvassed 
a list of cities to ask where the best school 
board is. Muskegon got votes, also Harris- 
burg, Atlanta, Baltimore, Detroit, Oakland, 
Greenborough, S. C., St. Joseph, Mo., Jeffer- 
son and Montgomery counties, Alabama. 
But Springfield, Massachusetts, polled many 
more than all the others combined. Forth- 
with the editor sent me to look at it. | saw 
it by daylight, and far into the evening, nine 
elected citizens too modest to let me photo- 
graph them. | asked them innumerable 
questions from which | can formulate this as 
the Springfield school policy: “No teacher 
goes to a board member to seek appointment 
or promotion; no city official gets any teacher 
appointed or promoted; no Springfield appli- 
cant gets any advantage in appointments over 
any applicant from anywhere else; the record 
is what counts; appointments are made from 
a list of teachers, not of job-seekers; no board 
member has ever asked that a friend or rela- 
tive be given a job; a school board must 
manage the schools as a company manages 
its factory, that is, pick a competent foreman 
and back him.” I hunted up a number of 
acquaintances serving in the Springfield 
schools who would feel free to tell me the 
whole truth. One after another they con- 
firmed what | had set down as the Spring- 
field System. That is Springfield, the city 
which John L. Riley put into all the news- 
papers by giving its schools the tests of a 
generation earlier and showing that the 
Springfield children of to-day make higher 
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It was Mrs. Peixotto who fought the fight to hold her 

place as a teacher despite the fact that she had a child 

of her own, thus removing another of the brands of 
inequality from women teachers 
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scores in spelling, arithmetic, geometry, and 
the solid standbys than their fathers and 
mothers were wont to do. 

We could almost say it is nature’s in- 
exorable law for a man to strive to level up 
the whole of humanity to his own happier 
state. | have just asked R. P. Hazzard, a 
manufacturer of understanding, why he 
throws sixty thousand dollars into the schools 
of Gardiner, Maine, where he serves on the 
board. “Because,” he says, “our country is 
founded on equality. We haven’t the same 
abilities; how are we going to have an equal 
chance if any of us-are denied a good public 
school education? Let’s boost the ‘public 
schools and give to every American kid, rich 
or poor, the enjoyment of his inherent right.”” 


‘ 





Let’s Settle the Coal Question 


Ways and Means of Stopping the Long Continued War Between the Operators and 


the Unions. 


The Vital Necessity of Putting the Coal Industry on a Firm Foundation 


and the Part that Can Be Played by Proper Laws and Their Strict Enforcement 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


OTWITHSTANDING all of our 
efforts and the waste and distress 
resulting from a seemingly end- 
less series of coal strikes, very 
little progress has so far been 

made in the United States in working out a so- 
lution for our recurrent fuel troubles. As | 
write this, the anthracite operators and min- 
ers are endeavoring to reach an agreement 
that will prevent a shut-down of the hard-coal 
mines the first of September. Whether they 
succeed or fail is a matter of purely temporary 
interest. The important fact is that the main 
question remains with us and the big problem 
remains unsolved. What we have got to do 
is to settle not one strike but all strikes, so 
that the industrial and domestic life of the na- 
tion may go ahead free of the constant ap- 
prehension concerning future fuel supplies 
that has existed here in the United States for 
a generation or more past. 

Last year we had the most serious coal 
strike that ever took place. Upward of 
600,000 miners quit pro- 
ducing coal for a period 


more than $1,250,000,000, and the people were 
compelled to bear this needless expense with- 
out receiving the slightest benefit in return. 

Then for nearly a year mining continued un- 
disturbed, when suddenly we read in the 
papers that the anthracite agreement was 
about to expire and a new wage contract had 
to be drawn up. The mine owners and the 
officers of the union met in Atlantic City in 
July, and after several weeks of conferences 
failed to agree on any basis of settlement. 
The insurmountable obstacle that broke up 
the conversations was the demand of the 
miners for the inauguration of the “check-off”’ 
in the anthracite field. This system is in 
force in the bituminous regions and requires 
the operator to deduct all dues and assess- 
ments, fixed by the union, from the pay of the 
miners, and hand this money over to the 
officers of the miners organization. 

The check-off means an absolutely closed 
shop in the hard-coal region. Under such a 
scheme the union would probably collect 
from $500,000 to $1,000,- 
ooo a month from the 





of six months. The coun- 
try’s stocks of solid fuel 
dropped from about 
74,000,000 tons to the 
dangerous total of only 
22,000,000 tons: Just as 
industries commenced to 
close down and the na- 
tion faced an unparal- 
leled crisis, the front of 
the bituminous operators 
was broken by the deter- 
mined stand of the min- 
ers, anda new wage scale 
was drawn up, giving the 
workers a complete vic- 
tory. The cost of this 
fight to the country was 








anthracite miners. The 
power of the union offi- 
cials would be increased 
many fold by the intro- 
duction of this system, 
and there is very little 
doubt but that the union 
would thereby secure a 
strangle-hold on the 
hard-coal mining busi- 
ness. As was to be ex- 
pected, the mine owners 
refused even to consider 
this pet plan of the union 
officers, so the meetings 
ended without any prog- 
ress having been made. 
Immediately following 
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this disagreement, both factions started out to 
win public support, and the papers were filled 
with an endless array of confusing arguments 
supporting the positions taken by the two con- 
testants. 

President Lewis, acting as the spokesman 
of the union, called attention to the fact that 
the so-called closed-shop system is already in 
operation in the anthracite field, for all of 
the miners in the hard-coal regions belong to 
the union. This being the case, he declared 
that he saw no reason why the operators 
should not recognize the truth that all of 
their workers are union miners. Mr. Lewis 
pointed to the check-off as an innocent system 
that renders no evil and that merely simplifies 
the monthly collection of dues by eliminating 
the multifarious business transactions re- 
quired between the miner and the secretary 
of the local union, and in addition it lessens 
the material factor of cost to the miners’ 
organization. It is also his belief that the 
check-off is productive of greater discipline 
and makes for the stability of trade relations 
and the more efficient enforcement of the pro- 
visions of wage contracts. 

To all such arguments the operators re- 
plied that they have already recognized the 
union for twenty years and have established 
joint agencies for the arbitration of every 
grievance. They further asserted that the 
check-off does not promote peace or dis- 
cipline as has been evidenced by the frequency 
of unauthorized strikes in the soft-coal region. 
They said it would be destructive to establish 
a system in industry that proposed to make 
union membership a condition of the con- 
stitutional right of a miner to work at his 
trade. It was also stated that the miners’ 
union could just as easily collect its own 
dues as could other organizations; that 
counsel had advised that the check-off was a 
monopolistic arrangement wholly illegal and 
in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law; 
and that the demand for the check-off had 
already been rejected on two different occa- 
sions by public arbitrators accepted by the 
union. 

As a result of these campaigns of education, 
the miners appeared to be losing ground 
- while the operators were gaining more and 
more support for their position. Worse than 
all else for the union leaders was the apparent 
lack of solid support on the part of the miners 
for the stand taken by the union officers. 
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Reports from the hard-coal region appeared to 
indicate that the mine workers were not at all 
sure that the check-off, with its levies, 
penalties, and assessments, would be a benefit 
to them. They had heard that bituminous 
miners in some districts had been compelled 
to pay monthly assessments running at times 
as high as $25 a month, and doubtless many 
of the workers conceived the idea that their 
assessments might be just as high next spring 
in case there should be a bituminous strike. 
Of course it goes without saying that if the 
soft-coal miners were to stop working next 
year their anthracite brothers in the union 
would be compelled to contribute heavily to 
their support. 


THE OFFER MADE BY THE UNIONS 


T ANY rate, when President Coolidge 
suggested that the United States Coal 
Commission meet the anthracite operators 
and miners in New York August 15th, and 
secure complete facts concerning the contro- 
versy for the Government, the way was paved 
for a most unexpected happening. Practi- 
cally no one who was well informed on the 
whole situation, and who knew the characters 
of the opposing leaders, held the slightest 
hope that any real progress would be made 
toward a settlement in this new conference. 
The general belief prevailed that a strike was 
inevitable and that no one could tell what 
the final outcome would be. But to the 
surprise of every one, President Lewis told 
the Coal Commission that the miners would 
surrender their claim to the check-off pro- 
vided the operators in turn would agree to 
abandon their use of it to collect from the 
miners such items as house rent, insurance 
premiums, taxes, company store accounts, 
hospital charges, powder, etc. 

The moment that Mr. Lewis suggested that 
he would give up his demand for the check-off, 
and the operators indicated their willingness 
to do the same, the news was heralded that 
the danger of a strike had passed. To the 
public it all seemed very simple and plain. 
The coal operators, who had used the check-off 
as a convenience to the men, were now to put 
their business on a cash basis, and this would 
not be difficult since it is the regular order of 
procedure in the conduct of most other busi- 
nesses. However, | am sure that when the 
operators agreed to this proposal, they did not 
believe that the scheme would work. But 
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Mr. Lewis had offered a challenge which they 
were obliged to accept, or otherwise face the 
practical certainty of a loss of public sym- 
pathy and favor. It would not do for the 
mine owners to permit the union leaders to 
inform the public that the operators were re- 
fusing to grant them a benefit, which they, 
the owners, themselves enjoyed. 


“FIXED CHARGES’ AT ANTHRACITE MINES 


F COURSE the mining of anthracite coal 

can be carried on without the operators 
employing the present system of extending 
the miners credit and later deducting various 
items of cost from the pay of the workers. 
But the abolition of this scheme will add 
largely to the difficulties and to the cost of 
producing hard coal. Just how certain fixed 
charges will now be handled is a perplexing 
problem. For instance, there are check 
weighmen at every mine and these men are 
members of the union. They get their pay 
through the establishment of a fixed charge of 
so much per ton of coal weighed. The miners 
pay this charge, and it is greater or less ac- 
cording to the tonnage they send across the 
scales each month. But the real money that 
goes to the check weighmen comes from the 
company and is collected by deducting it from 
the pay of the men. Now if the check-off is 
abolished, some one will have to figure out a 
way for the weighmen at each mine to deter- 
mine how much is due from each worker, and 
then the weighmen must go about and col- 
lect from the individual miners. Any number 
of difficulties of this kind must surely result 
from the discontinuance of the operators’ pres- 
ent system of making deductions for various 
items from the pay of their men. 

The fact that President Lewis backed 
down from his first position may result in the 
avoidance of a strike. But even if this un- 
expected and happy outcome is realized, the 
same old coal problem remains to plague us. 
What are we going to do about settling this 
whole question for once and all? Surely we 
have had enough experience in recent years to 
drive home the truth that we can never have 
industrial independence in this country until 
we shall have eliminated the possibility of an 
unexpected cessation of coal mining. Even- 
tually we must accept the truth that the dis- 
tribution of fuel is no less important than the 
distribution of mail. Practically every one is 
agreed that nothing shall be done by any 
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individual or group of individuals to disturb 
the regular operation of our postal service. 
In time we are sure to see the wisdom of a 
similar attitude in respect to coal. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE INDUSTRY? 


HE Commission appointed by the Presi- 

dent to study the coal industry has al- 
ready told us that our coal deposits are 
abundant; that prices are often too high; 
that coal is mined in twenty-nine states; that 
the capital invested in the business totals 
$2,330,000,000, and that there are approxi- 
fnately 10,000 commercial mines, 90 per cent. 
of which produce soft coal.” In addition we 
are informed who consumes the coal, how 
many railroads carry it, and the number of 
dealers that handle the production. The 
industry is said to be cursed with “instabil- 
ity,” and the reasons for this condition are 
given. 

But while all such facts are interesting and 
educational, we shall soon be confronted with 
the question of whether or not we are going to 
apply permanent remedies to end forever our 
national fuel disgrace. No cure for the evil 
will be effective unless it does away with 
strikes. The idea that labor troubles result 
from over-development of the soft-coal in- 
dustry is an impossible statement to swallow. 
The anthracite industry is not over-devel- 
oped, and yet the miners in the hard-coal re- 
gion remained on strike all last. summer. 
The fact is that coal strikes in recent years 
have saved many operators from financial 
ruin, and have perpetuated, if not increased, 
the over-development of the industry. If 
there had not been a strike of miners last year, 
the coal industry in the summer of 1922 would 
have been compelled to reorganize itself. A 
thousand coal corporations more or less 
would have been obliged to go out of business 
or enter into consolidations in order to sur- 
vive. A hundred thousand miners, and per- 
haps double that number, would have been 
unable to stand the strain of further idle- 
ness, and these men would have left our coal 
fields and sought employment in other lines 
of business, where their efforts would have 
been of much greater benefit to the nation 
than in our over-manned coal industry. 
This may all sound like rough treatment, 
but we may as well recognize that soft me- 
thods will avail but little in the handling of 
this problem. 


Let’: Settle the Coal Question 


There seems to be a feeling, or a tendency 
to try to solve the coal problem without hurt- 
ing anybody, and such a thing is ridiculous 
on its face. There are several hundred coal 
operators who ®ught to be running grocery 
stores, or manufacturing shoes, or raising 
potatoes, or following practically any line 
of endeavor rather than coal mining. Kid 
glove metheds are not going to eliminate thes 
people from this vital industry. Before the 
nation’s coal evil is removed, a lot of folks 
are going to feel temporarily ill, but the out- 
come will be better business health for these 
same people themselves and a material ben- 
efit to the country at large. 

The many evils that we have permitted to 
surround this most vital of all of our indus- 
tries constitute a sad reflection on our boasted 
national intelligence. Some of the methods 
of the mine owners are selfish and destructive, 
while many practices of the miners are unjust 
and illegal. The union workers never hesitate 
to use the outlaw strike when they desire 
to enforce any of their demands. As the 
strength of the union has grown, the authority 
of the operators has dwindled and the busi- 
ness has drifted rapidly toward management 
by strike. In recent years there has been a 
concerted effort on the part of the union to 
curtail production by the passage of resclu- 
tions fining miners for producing more cars of 
coal than a specified maximum. In nearly 
every district, instances might be cited where 
miners have been fined by the union for load- 
ing more coal in a day than the limit pre- 
scribed. 


ARBITRARY ACTIONS OF THE UNIONS 


UTTON strikes” are employed fre- 

quently in an attempt to force coal in- 
spectors, clerks, etc., to join the union, and 
when it comes to discharging an employee for 
breaking a company rule or in any way mis- 
behaving, such action at the present time is 
practically impossible. In nearly every case 
where a miner belonging to the union has 
been discharged, the company has been com- 
pelled to reinstate the worker or face the pen- 
alty of a strike. In practically every branch 
of coal mining to-day the owners are facing 
restrictions of one kind or another. The 
affairs of the miners’ organization are handied 
arbitrarily. The union is an autocracy in- 
stead of a democracy. Furthermore, there 
is a sad lack of responsibility on the part of 
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union officials to their own members, to the 
operators, and to the public. Even when the 
sentiment of the rank and file in the union is 
opposed to a strike, this opposition counts for 
nothing if the leaders have decided to stop 
the production of coal. All such deficiencies 
must be remedied before we can have peace 
and plenty in our fuel industries. 


IS IT TIME TO CHANGE THE SYSTEM? 


F WE have never realized it before, cer- 

tainly it must be plain to-day that the busi- 
nesses of supplying the country with fuel and 
transportation cannot be carried on by inter- 
ests that are uncontrolled and unregulated. 
In many industries the workers and their 
bosses may fight to their hearts’ content, and 
the effects of the controversies will not greatly 
inconvenience the general public. But when 
it comes to air, water, food, and fuel the cur- 
tailment of any one of these life essentials 
constitutes an act that cannot and must not 
be permitted. For years the people of the 
United States have waited for the coal opera- 
tors and miners to establish their business on 
a basis of law and order, but the only reward 
the public has received for its patience is an 
endless series of conflicts, the economic waste 
of which is beyond description. Is it possible 
we are too dull to know when we are being 
abused and our rights trampled? Do we lack 
the grit and backbone necessary to see this 
thing through right now and, no matter what 
the suffering and the losses may be, refuse to 
accept any settlement of the issue that does 
not forever end the possibility of fuel famine 
here in a country that literally rests on a coal 
foundation? 

The organization known as the United 
Mine Workers of America is practically 
the only great union in this country that is 
organized on the lines advocated by the dis- 
ciples of syndicalism. The miners are or- 
ganized into a union that covers the entire 
industry rather than into unions made up of 
the members of the different crafts. It is 
for this reason, and because coal is so essential 
that the United Mine Workers is by far the 
most important union in the eyes of every 
socialist, no matter to what class he belongs. 

There is no way to make men work if they 
do not want to. Also, we may question the 
justice of attempting to force labor to de- 
centralize and abandon the practice of intro- 
ducing third parties in wage disputes. But 
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it is proper to insist that the miners’ union 
be forced to accept responsibility in the same 
way that capitalistic groups are held liable 
for their acts. Nothing is more ridiculous 
than the demand of organized labor for com- 
plete immunity from any effective regulation 
by the state. Of course, “the freeman owns 
himself,”’ but it should be perfectly plain that 
when any worker or group of workers volun- 
tarily enters employment and freely makes a 
contract it is a solemn duty to keep this con- 
tract, and there can be no freedom worthy 
the name on any other terms. It is silly to 
say that men are reduced to involuntary 
servitude by a law that compels them to keep 
their word. The responsibility for working 
agreements must rest equally upon the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

Coal strikes must be either preventéd en- 
tirely or forced to a settlement before the 
stocks of fuel on hand have been reduced 
below a danger pqint, say 20,000,000 tons, 
__prescribed by law. \We must determine and 
define by law what a coal emergency is and 
just when it commences to exist. The Presi- 
dent must be given authority to declare such 
an emergency in case of a strike, and the 
matter in dispute must then go to a board of 
arbitration previously authorized by law to 
function in such a time of nced. Having all 
the facts immediately before thom, the de- 
cision of the court of arbitration could be 
rendered in two or three days and the country 
would still have fifteen or twenty days’ supply 
of coal on hand to tide over the crisis. 


POSSIBLE RESULTS 


OME of the miners, perhaps all of them, 
would at first refuse to accept the terms 
announced by the arbitration board, and the 
Government would then set machinery in 
motion to resume the production of coal tem- 


porarily under Federal supervision. The 
men refusing to work would be asked to move 
on and secure employment in some other line 
where service would be more congenial. In 
the meantime an injunction would be secured 
from the courts prohibiting the miners’ union 
from carrying on a strike, and past experience 
has shown that no strike can be successful 
when the organization machinery of the work- 
ers’ union has been enjoined from functioning. 
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Of course it would take some time to build up 
an adequate and competent force of miners 
to supply the country’s needs, and industry 
might have to be seriously curtailed in the 
meantime. But we should be able to see the 
unusual spectacle of the majesty of the law 
actually being upheld instead of being merely 
taiked about. The cost to the nation of 
effecting such a settlement might amount to 
several hundred millions of dollars, but that 
would be a small price to pay once or twice’ 
for the maintenance of our national self re- 
spect, for the preservation of justice, and for 
permanent fuel safety in industry. As al- 
ready stated, last year’s coal strike cost the 
country more than a billion dollars, so the 
plan here proposed would be cheap at half 
that price. 

It is not a popular notion that the Govern- 
ment should go into the coal business even 
temporarily to tide over an emergency. 
Then there is also strong opposition to any 
form of compulsory arbitration. The opera- 
tors combat every move to surround their 
business with any form of Federal restriction, 
and the miners threaten political extinction 
to any public officer who favors the use of the 
injunction, the assumption of union re- 
sponsibility, or the employment of any um- 
pire or tribunal set up by government action. 
However, we must understand right now that - 
there can be no stability or safety with re- 
spect to our national fuel supply unless we 
view coal mining as a business apart, and one 
that cannot be handled as we would like to 
handle our general run of industries. We 
must establish a situation in this country 
where it will be commonly understood that 
there can be no finish fight of labor and capi- 
tal in the coal industry. The laws of the 
land must sternly forbid any organized effort 
to stop the production and distribution of es- 
sential fuel. 

How we would love and support national 
leaders with the sand and the sense to give us 
a real coal remedy instead of dishing up palli- 
atives that correct nothing and only, defer 
an unpleasant day of final reckoning, when, 
instead of the coal industry being subjected 
to moderate regulation, the only course open 
would be the drastic step of complete govern- 
ment ownership. 
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Or Will It Follow Greenbackism, the Farmers’ Alliance, Populism, and Free Silver 


Into the Political Discard ? 


Will the Non-Partisan League and the Farmer-Labor 


Party Disappear With the Return of Prosperty to the Farms, or Have the Old Line 
Parties Been Permanently Disintegrated by the Discontent of the ‘‘Dirt Farmers’’? 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


ANSAS is another of those states 
in which the people at the same 
election chose a Democratic Gover- 
nor to do certain things and a 
Republican legislature to prevent 

him from doing them. Governor Henry J. 
Allen, of industrial court fame, had served the 
customary two terms and was not a candidate 
for reélection. But his record, both on the 
industrial court and on high taxes, became the 
central issue of the campaign. By the election 
of the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
Jonathan M. Davis, the people repudiated 
him. Vox populi, vox Dei! Nodoubt. But it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether 


up with these deferred improvements. The 
amount was a very small part of the total 
increase in the burdens of the Kansas tax- 
payers, but as usual it was the part on which 
resentment was concentrated. When our 
friend and neighbor, the local county supervi- 
sor, puts up our taxes, we habitually come 
down heavy on the Governor for it. 

The real increase had been caused by an 
orgy of local expenses, for hard roads, town 
pavements and lighting, and new schools, 
especially the splendid high schools that 
sprang up all over the state. These expendi- 
tures were at their peak just when the sudden 

slump struck the agriculture of 





our American election system is 
an infallible method of deter- 
mining the voice either of the 
people or of God. 

Allen’s record on the indus- 
trial court was of course known 
to the nation. But to Kansans 
his administration equally raised 
the issue of high taxes. Gov- 
ernor Allen had deliberately 
spent $9,000,000 more than the 
ordinary share for his administa- 
tion on publicimprovements. There had been 
a long series of economy state administrations, 
going back even to Governor Stubbs, who was 
otherwise a liberal, with the result that many 
state institutions were hopelessly behind in 
buildings and equipment. Feeling that he had 
the courage to do it, which his successors might 
lack, Allen secured appropriations to catch 


Kansas, in common with the 
rest of the country. The rivalry 
of town and county boomers had 
much to do with it. Every com- 
munity must be as good as every 
other, and every street must 
have what any other had. Also 
there was the movement to pro- 
vide employment for returned 
soldiers in public work. The re- 
sult was to make Kansas a much 
finer place to live in—but it put 
up taxes. Judging by the votes, the towns 
evidently liked it. The country, after the 
collapse, did not. Hard roads and fine schools, 
once the most popular slogans, became the 
surest guarantees of defeat of their sponsors. 

Thus high taxes guaranteed the country 
vote against any “Allen candidate.” The 
industrial court did the same thing with the 
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workingmen, especially in the railroads and 
mines. And hard times made the usual reac- 
tion against the “‘ins,’’ and against conserva- 
tism generally. It was the year for a farm 
Democrat with radical leanings. 

And on this basis much of the campaign of 
the successful Democratic candidate had al- 
ready been made for him by the radical 
aspirants for the Republican nomination, in 
the primary campaign. The “Allen candi- 
date” was William Y. Morgan, an excellent 
man of the old-school Taft Republicans. 
Allen is personally a progressive, but since the 
war he has somewhat over-stressed the recon- 
ciliation doctrine. Morgan supported Allen’s 
industrial court and public improvement 
policies. Six candidates ran against him for 
the Republican nomination. All of them 
assailed the industrial court and high taxes. 
Against this field, by a plurality, Morgan, con- 
servative, won the Republican nomination. 

The Democratic nomination went, with 
less serious contest (though he had two op- 
ponents) to Jonathan M. Davis, who posed 
as a dirt farmer and representative of the 
common people. Actually, Davis is a man of 
inherited means and good education, but he 


does not parade these facts in his politics. 
His campaign was largely an appeal to the 


“dirt-farmer” sentiment. Davis rather over- 
plays the rustic pose. In his office in Topeka 
his dress, manner, and language are those of a 
high-class Kansas business man. His cam- 
paign outfit and manner are in boisterous 
contrast. He boasts of going to second-class 
hotels, sometimes tells rough stories in the 
wrong place, and generally advertises himself 
as one of the common people. 

Whether from this manner, or from the 
rather radical though somewhat confused 
position he took on agrarian issues, Davis 
carried the farm districts. He won the city 
workingmen on the industrial court issue. 
Another group which reminds us that Kansas 
borders on the South as well as on the North 
is the Ku Klux Klan. The Klan had been 
organized and had considerable strength in 
Kansas, but the entrance of sympathizers 
(more numerous, doubtless, than the actual 
Klan) into the campaign on the Davis side is 
attributed to the violence with which both 
Allen and Morgan denounced the Klan. At 
any rate, the radical farm vote, the anti-court 
labor vote, and the Klan, plus whatever 
purely partisan Democratic vote there may 
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be in Kansas, made up a majority of the 
whole vote and elected Jonathan M. Davis 
Governor of Kansas. 

But, as in Nebraska, the same people 
simultaneously elected a conservative Re- 
publican legislature and a political deadlock 
of course followed. For once, the party system 
seems to be a means of clarifying instead of 
confusing issues. The party deadlock rend- 
ered the immediate session of the legislature 
practically impotent to accomplish anything 
important, but the political manoeuvring may 
make possible a real verdict of the people at 
the following election. Both sides claim to be 
certain of the next election—the Democrats 
because the Davis policies are generally pop- 
ular and the Republicans because his pres- 
entation of them is crude, because he has 
made political blunders in patronage and 
tactics, and because times are getting better 
and Kansas farmers, in good times, are nor- 
mally Republican. 


WHAT OF ITP 


OW—what of it? Is this Western 
agrarian radicalism merely the latest of 
the political privateers whose predecessors 
are now spurlos versunken in the waters of 
oblivion? Greenbackism, Farmers Alliance, 
Populism, Free Silver—the cynic reduces 
them all to the easy generalization that when 
the farmers are in debt they want cheap 
money to get them out. If this is all, the 
Non-Partisan League will disappear like the 
others with the cyclical return of prosperity, 
and the natural order—Republicans and 
Democrats created He them!—will be re- 
stored. Its only present importance is that 
it now holds the balance of power in Congress 
and may have it in the next presidential cam- 
paign. But even that could at worst only 
turn the result from a Republican candidate 
to a Democrat representing the same things. 
_ So reasons the traditionalist; judging the 
future by the past. But sometimes the fact 
that a thing has never happened merely 
means that it is long overdue. Passing over 
social and economic consequences, there is 
one political possibility which must not be 
overlooked. The Non-Partisan League alone 
will not accomplish it, but it is one of a num- 
ber of symptoms which may portend the end 
of the American two-party system. 
That system has continued a whole genera- 
tion after the parties constituting it had lost 
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their meaning. But now even the tradition 
of party loyalty is weakening. It broke 
badly under the Progressive revolt of 1912. 
You can not indict a whole people, and 
neither can you excommunicate the majority 
of a whole party for “bolting.” So the most 
ancient weapon of party discipline is gone. 
Anybody may bolt with impunity and almost 
everyone 
does. The 


inoperable! They perform a necessary func- 
tion for which the framers of. the Constitution 
omitted to provide. We could not even elect 
a President, much less organize a Congress 
and conduct government without their extra- 
constitutional machinery. The stone which 
the Constitution builders rejected is become 
the chief of the corner. Its inscription may 

have grown 





illegible 





parties are 
split intoir- 
reconcil- 
able fac- 
tions and 
the bond 
that once 
held even 
irreconcil- 
ables to- 
get. tr is 
breaking. 
Experience, 
as in lowa 
and Min- 
Hes O82, 
shows that resort to the old expedients for 
halting the disruption will only hasten it. 
Though inheriting broad differences of prin- 
ciple from the Constitutional era, and 
realigned on Civil War issues, the parties 
have long outlived both these original reasons 
for their existence. The newer issues do not 
fall into two groups, one for each party. In 
fact, the traditional parties are inherently 
unfitted to deal with most of these issues. 
The new problems are the economic interests 
of social groups. The parties are founded on 
the proposition that issues are political and 
groups geographic. The two conceptions 
simply do not meet. Parties might represent 
diffe, ences of opinion on principles of govern- 
ment, if these were the differences now seek- 
ing expression. But as to present differences 
of economic interests, the chief purpose of the 
parties is to conceal or suppress them. So 
the parties, intrinsically and extrinsically, 
are weaker than ever before. Assaults which 
would have been negligible when the system 
was established may be serious now. 

But it is doubtful if most of their assailants 
have realized the consequences if these parties 
were to fall apart into groups, as has hap- 
pened in Europe. The very Constitution of 
the United States would become literally 


but its 
function 
remains. 

It is not 
so with the 
parliamen; 
tary consti- 
tutions of 
Europe. 
There the 
parties are 
an integral 
part of gov- 
ernment 
and the 
system can 

operate with two parties or with many. 
Also a parliamentary party represents some- 
thing and follows somebody or it automatic- 
ally ceases to exist. Our parties, outside of 
government and yet necessary prerequisites 
to its opération; can live on indefinitely with- 
out leadership or principles. 

Consider the job of electing a President if 
we were divided, like France, into many 
parties, all minorities. The election would 
be thrown, not once a century as an emer- 
gency makeshift, but regularly every four 
years, into the House of Representatives, one 
vote to each state. There would be no alter- 
native, even theoretically, in the supposed 
deliberative functions of the Electoral Col- 
lege. It is doubtful if any such powers were 
ever intended. The first condition of deliber- 
ation is to get the deliberators into one room, 
and the constitutional convention expressly 
rejected a proposal to do that. At any rate, 
no free people would leave the election to the 
personal choice of the electors. Neither 
would Americans long submit to the habitual 
use of the emergency method of voting by 
states in Congress. Either they would es- 
tablish some two-party system of nomina- 
tions or they would change the Constitution. 

Congress would be equally chaotic. We 
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might elect a Congress, by plurality vote in 
each district, members often not representing 
a majority of their own people, but Congress 
could not organize or legislate except by log- 
rolled combinations which would really con- 
stitute a European coalition ministry, with 
the President only a figurehead, instead of our 
constitutional form of government. 

This practical situation also makes futile 
all talk of a merely “third” party. There 
will be more than three, or less. The very 
phrase “third party”” assumes two as the 
normal number. Only one third party—the 
Progressive party of 1912—has ever risen to 
major size, and its vitality was due to the 
possibility, then not unreasonable, that it 
might become one of the permanent parties 
of a new two-party system. When, in conse- 
quence of the nomination of Wilson in 1912 
and of the outbreak of the World War in 1914, 
this hope was dispelled, the party disappeared. 

It will be two parties or many, and the 
present drift is toward many. “Blocs’’ are 
more real and are becoming more important 
than parties. Because a radical bloc now 
holds the balance of power, the coming Con- 
gress will not be party ruled. The labor vote 
is already a bloc, and there will be a labor bloc 
in Congress whenever labor leaders find it 
more effective to be represented than to in- 
timidate the existing parties. The business 
group would liketocontinue the sham battle be- 
tween the old parties, 
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There are not only farmers and laborers, but 
too many sorts and notions of each. Farmers 
and city workingmen often vote together at 
one election, for a candidate whom they both 
trust—usually by reason of the things he is 
against. But in positive policies they are 
faced apart. The farmer is very group-con- 
scious, but he is not “class-conscious”’ in the 
Marxian sense—or if he is, it is on the capi- 
talistic and not the proletarian side. Some 
emergency may produce a temporary com- 
bination against the existing parties or either 
of them, as it did in 1912. But the real ten- 
dency is to disintegrate into groups and under- 
mine the party system itself. If that happens, 
we shall need a different form of government. 

The farmer’s own interests are improving. 
He is getting better prices and better laws. 
Doubtless the radical political movement has 
contributed its part to both these ends. It 
may have done more direct harm than good 
in North Dakota, where it attained unre- 
strained power, but it did indirect good even 
then. Elsewhere its most valuable achieve- 
ment is in the things it scared the conserva- 
tives into doing. Many of the farmers’ evils 
would right themselves eventually, even if 
nothing were done. The economic fluid 
finally finds its level. But they will be 
righted sooner and with less individual hard- 
ship because the farmers have made every- 
body sit up and take notice. The codperative 
movement has had an 





just to confuse the new 
issues ; but where, as in 
Minnesota and North 
Dakota, business men 
have to face the issue 
they become a_ bloc 
also. The blocs are 


enormous impetus; 
rural credit facilities 
are improved; freight 
rates are likely to be 
readjusted, even to the 
injury of other classes 
of the community, and 





vital and growing. 
The parties are decadent, and the two-party 
system only lingers because of its mechanical 
efficiency. Mere mechanism can not stand 
permanently against vital forces. It has not 
stood in these states of the West. Is it the 
beginning of the end of a system which had 
established itself almost as an unwritten con- 
stitution and which can not be changed with- 
out fundamentally altering the written Con- 
stitution alsor 

Because we are still creatures of habit, the 
first struggle is for a “third” party. A far- 
mer-labor group is trying it, as this is written, 
but no two delegations want the same thing. 


the politicians who 
are surviving are those who can convince 
the people that they know something of 
economics. 

We must feed those that feed us, or we shall 
not be fed. If the genius of America puts itself 
to the task, it can be done, but whether this 
Western political movement leads to some- 
thing permanent or goes the way of its pre- 
decessors, the very fact that the farmer hit 
back when he was hit is a good sign. He has 
made the politicians afraid of him. Now if 
real physicians instead of quacks will diagnose 
his ills, and if both farmers and politicians will 
accept their prescriptions, the deed is done. 





Public Utility Securities 


Every month in this part of the magazine the 
Wor.Lp’s Work prints an article on invest- 
ments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


URING the next several years 

it is likely that there will be a 

large call for capital for the ex- 

pansion of public utility proper- 

ties throughout the country to 

meet the needs of a growing population. This 

will result in many opportunities for investors 

to buy new bonds and stocks of such com- 

panies, and as they are to-day among the 

most popular forms of investments there is 

no doubt but that the strong, well-managed 

companies will be able to secure all the capital 
they want and on favorable terms. 

The reason for this popularity of public 
utility securities is not hard to find. It is 
based upon their record as investments over a 
long period of years. These securities, leav- 
ing out those in the street railway field, have 
given a higher return on the investment and 
shown less depreciation than any other class. 
That accounts for their present popularity. 

A few years ago reference was made in this 
department to a comparison between a list 
of railroad bonds and a list of public utility 
bonds made by the statistician of a New York 
investment house. That comparison was 
made originally in 1914, shortly before the 
outbreak of the war. It was brought up to 
date by the statistician at the end of 1918, 
showing the effect of the war on these two 
classes of securities. It was at that time that 
reference was made to it here. 

It is now interesting to carry this compari- 
son down to the present date to see what 
changes have taken place since. 

This comparative study was based on the 
actual security holdings of a prominent educa- 
tional institution. Its original investment 
was $698,378, and was placed in thirteen 
issues of high grade railroad bonds and one 


issue of New York City bonds, bought between 
the spring of 1906 and the fall of 1908. The 
par, or face value, of the bonds was $737,000. 

What this statistician did was to make up a 
substitute list of sixteen of the best public 
utility bonds that could have been purchased 
at the same time at approximately the same 
prices that were paid for the railroad and New 
York City bonds. The total cost of these 
public utility bonds would have been $698,845 
or only $467 more than the railroad issues.” 
The par, or maturity value, of the two lists 
was exactly the same. 

To start with, the public utility list had a 
substantial advantage over the other from 
the investor’s viewpoint in that the rate of 
interest on all the utility bonds was 5 per cent. 
while on the railroad bonds the average rate 
was less than 4 per cent. If the railroad 
bonds are held to maturity, as they probably 
will be in this institutional investment that 
would mean a difference of more than 25 per 
cent. in the amount of interest return that 
would be received if the utility bonds had 
been bought instead. 

But it is in the study of the course of these 
bonds in the market that the most interest 
lies. It has been said that the railroad bonds 
were high grade. They were such issues as 
Baltimore & Ohio, Southwestern division first 
mortgage 33s due 1925, Pennsylvania Com- 
pany collateral 4s due 1931, Lake Shore 
Debenture 4s due 1928, Southern Pacific 
refunding 4s due 1955, Union Pacific con- 
vertible 4s due 1927. The public utility issues 
were California Gas & Electric general mort- 
gage 5s due 1933, Denver Gas & Electric first 
mortgage 5s due 1949, Detroit Edison first 
5s due 1933, Niagara Falls Power First 5s 
due 1932 and other such bonds, representing 
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every section of the country and giving good 
diversification within their field. 

From the time these bonds were purchased, 
or theoretically purchased, up to April 30, 
1914, the railroad list had declined $19,268 
in market value from their purchase price. 
That meant that if they had been sold at that 
time and that depreciation deducted from the 
interest that had been received on them, the 
average annual return on the investment 
would have been less than 4 per cent. On 
the other hand, the public utility bonds at 
that time showed a market appreciation of 
$31,440. If this were added to the higher 
interest received on them, it would have 
brought their average return up to 6 per cent. 
or 50 per cent. more than that on the other 
list. 

Now see what the war did to these bonds. 
First the railroad list continued its downward 
course and by December 30, 1918, those 
bonds were $60,363 below their purchase price. 
The average loss throughout the list was more 
than 8 points per bond. On the public 
utility list the effects of the war was also evi- 
dent. They lost all of their pre-war gain and 
were selling at the close of the war for $19,095 
less than what they would have cost as the 
original investment. But this was little more 
than 23 points on the average below the 
starting point. 

And all the time the higher interest rate 
would have been received on these public 
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were $102,363 below their original purchase 


. price of $698,378, and that the public utility 


bonds had suffered their most severe decline 
— $71,780. This placed them $90,875 below 
their theoretical purchase price. That was 
during the period when costs of operation 
were mounting .and regulating bodies were 
just beginning to adopt a more favorable 
attitude toward rate increases. 

The result of this more favorable attitude 
and of a decrease in operating costs has now 
been reflected in the comparison of these two 
lists. At the present time they both show 
remarkable advances from the low levels of 
1921. In the case of the railroad list it has 
been $72,375 and in the case of the public 
utilities $93,641. As the railroad bonds are 
of earlier average maturity that tends to 
pull them up toward par faster than the util- 
ity bonds. But the railroad bonds are now 
worth $668,385 or $30,000 below their pur- 
chase price, while the public utility bonds are 
worth $701,611, or slightly more than their 
purchase price. 

The table below shows the changes in 
market value of these two lists at the various 
dates at which their prices have been taken 
for this comparison. It shows the market 
course of high grade railroad and public 
utility bonds for more than fifteen years. 

The statistician of a Philadelphia house has 
worked out some other statistics that disclose 
a reason for this comparative strength of 
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utility bonds so that if they were sold after 
the close of the war, the interest that would 
have been received on them, less this deprecia- 
tion, would have amounted to $407,677 while 
in the case of the railroad bonds it would have 


been only $276,002. 
difference. 

In April, 1921, when the bond market was 
near its lowest levels for the present genera- 
tion, the writer again worked out the market 
value of these two lists and found that the 
railroad bonds had declined $42,000 more and 


That is a considerable 


public utility bonds. He shows that for a 
period of thirty years prior to the World War 
the risk of receivership per $100 of securities 
outstanding was $2.07 for industrial enter- 
prises, $1.84 for railroads, $0.37 for public 
utilities, and about $.032 for National banks. 
For the year 1922, he says, the amount of 
railroad securities involved in receivership 
proceedings was nearly nine times greater 
than those of electric traction companies 
and more than thirty-three times greater than 
those of electric light and power companies. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us.— THE Epirors. 


HE sensation of adventure being 
among the pleasantest of human 
emotions, the editors of the 
Worvp’s Work are indulging it this 
month in the introduction of a radi- 
cal novelty in the magazine’s appearance. 
The full-color cover and the nine illustrations 
in the four-color process of reproduction are 
quite new with the magazine, and we hope they 
will give the reader the same thrill they give 
us. Something of warmth and decorous 
gaiety seems to us to be added by this relief 
from plain black-and-white. Facts are stub- 
born things in more senses than one, and in 
no way are they more stubborn than in the 
resistance they frequently offer to the effort 
to make them as attractive in print as they 
are inlife. And the WorLp’s Work must deal 
wholly with facts. Verbal skill may clothe 
them in attractive colors that are visible to 
the “inward eye,” but most of us welcome the 
visual aid of pictorial illustration. This the 
magazine has always supplied. But to be 
able now to add to some of our articles the 
suggestive power of an artist’s vision and 
imagination, and then to add to that the 
artist’s actual colors, gives facts a new reality 
and potency, and, best of all, a new liveliness 
and charm. So we feel, and so we hope our 
readers will feel. Color illustrations will be 
a regular feature of the magazine hereafter. 
Miss Jane Peterson, whose paintings of 
Gloucester adorn this issue, studied under the 
late Frank A. Brangwyn and the famous 
Spaniard, Joaquin Sorolla. Her paintings in 
oil and water color are widely known, espe- 
cially her studies of Venice, and American 
watering places, and her garden and flower 
pictures. 


William McAndrew’s articles, beginning 
in this issue, only indirectly rep!y to the need 
expressed in the following letter from a sub- 
scriber in Kansas. We hope that friendly eyes 
will fall upon it, and that some of those who 
have made their own way through college 
will write us how they did it. We shall be 
glad to send their communications on to 
this ambitious young man, and to publish 
some of them for the guidance of others. 


GENTLEMEN: 

There are many young men and women who are 
now struggling, who will be the great men and 
women of the future. Cannot you write some ar- 
ticles for their benefit? One article that would be 
greatly appreciated would be an article on how to go 
to college. | have looked through many maga- 
zines, but not one had articles on how to go to 
college. 

Should only those whose parents are able to 
send them through college be the ones to have 
the advantages of a college education? Many men 
and women have worked their way through college, 
but in no magazine have | been able to find how 
they did it. Will you please publish a few articles 
on the problem of going to college? 


James B. Connolly, who tells the glories of 
the hardy breed of Gloucester fishermen, is 
well-known as a writer of tales of the sea. 
Miss Esther Everett Lape is the member in 
charge of the Policy Committee of the Ameri- 
can Peace Award, to which Mr. Edward W. 
Bok has committed the details of his offer of 
a prize of $100,000 for a practicable plan for 
world peace. Rollin Lynde Hartt, who de- 
scribes the struggle within the Protestant 
churches between the fundamentalists and 
the modernists, was himself a Congregational 
minister until he felt that journalism was his 
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true calling and joined the editorial staff of 
the Boston Transcript. He is nowone of the 
editors of the Literary Digest. Walter Camp 
is known the world over as the pioneer foot- 
ball coach and the Nestor of American ath- 
letics. He is less generally known as the 
president of the New Haven Clock Company, 
a business man of exceptional substance and 
acumen, and as a man of literary habit. 
John H. Clarke is an ex-member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, who re- 
signed his exalted post to devote his life to 
the cause of world peace, and especially to the 
advocacy of the League of Nations. William 
McAndrew is an assistant superintendent of 
the public schools of New York City, and 
famous among American teachers for his in- 
dependence of thought and originality of ex- 
pression. Thomas L. Masson was for twenty- 
eight years the managing editor of Life,and 
is now one of the editors of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The name of Sidney Porter signed to a letter 
addressed to this office naturally for a moment 
startled us, for the publishers of the WorLD’s 
Work are also the publishers of the works of 
The let- 


the late and lamented “O. Henry.” 
ter proved to be no posthumous memorial of 
that gentle writer, but it is hardly less inter- 


esting for that. This Mr. Porter lives at 
Evanston, Illinois, when he is not at his 
cattle ranch at Sheridan, Wyoming. His 
letter is another, and eloquent, unconscious 
reply to the charge of Europeans that Amer- 
icans are materialists with no appreciation 
of the nobler faculties of man. We should be 
glad to have other readers’ comments upon 
his ingenious and highly original plan for 
settling the reparations question and the 
inter-Allied debt at one stroke: 


DEAR Sir: 

Each day brings more discussion on the German 
Reparation question and with the collapse of the 
German financial structure, each day makes it look 
as though Germany would be able to pay less and 
less. 

The writer offered an idea to the Treasury De- 
partment whereby the United States could assist 
Germany to pay part of her obligations and at the 
same time permit France to pay part of her debt 
to the United States, without the actual exchange 
of any gold. This letter was very courteously ac- 
knowledged by one of the under Secretaries, but 
whether it ever reached the attention of Mr. Mel- 
lon is questionable. 


The World’s Work 


If the idea appeals to you and it could be ad- 
vanced in an article in the Wortp’s Work, it 
would in this way be brought before the public and 
also the proper governmental officials at Washing- 
ton, and possibly some action would result that 
would assist to bring a settlement earlier than now 
seems possible. 

Until this question is settled, and payments 
actually started by Germany, this country can not 
hope for any real and lasting prosperity, as with 
the currencies of Europe all being depreciated, it 
is impossible for them to buy our surplus produc- 
tion of grain, live stock, and manufactured: prod- 
ucts. 

This being the case, the United States is just as 
vitally interested as any other nation in an early 
settlement, and we should do everything in our 
power to help bring about the stabilization of Euro- 
pean Currency. 

My suggestions to the Treasury Department 
contained the following ideas. Germany is very 
rich in works of art, including famous paintings, 
statuary, laces, tapestry, jewels, etc., while the 
United States is very poor indeed in the same com- 
modities. The art galleries of cities of Germany 
contain many canvases by the old Dutch, Flemish, 
French, German, and Italian Masters, and these 
same Great Masters are very sparsely represented 
in the galleries in the United States. Why not let 
them be a commodity by which Germany could 
pay off a part of her obligations? This sort of 
payment would require no gold, but it would give 
to the United States something we can never hope 
to possess unless acquired in some such way. 

If the idea could be developed and arrangements 
completed between the United States, France, and 
Germany, the United States Government could se- 
lect a commission from the best art authorities in 
this country, send them to Germany to select and 
appraise the various masterpieces, and we could 
well afford to instruct them to be liberal in their 
appraisals, at which value we would accept these 
from France applying the payment on her debt to 
us and France in turn crediting Germany with like 
amount on Germany’s debt to France. 

Enough of the world treasures could be acquired 
in this manner to justify the United States Govern- 
ment in erecting a National Gallery in Washington 
to house them, the same as we did for the Congres- 
sional Library. 

There would undoubtedly be strong opposition 
to this plan in some quarters of our country, as 
this kind of a payment would not assist in refund- 
ing our Liberty Bonds, but it seems to the writer 
that it is high time for us to forget some of our 
dollars, and to assist Europe to regain her equilib- 
rium, inasmuch as we would be gaining something 
of priceless value. 

Very truly yours, 
Sipney S. Porter. 
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A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 
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WORLD 


T 1S always difficult to guess of the previous con- 
dition of public opinion or belief, but unless all 
signs fail, and unless some of our most far seeing 
men of to-day are grossly mistaken, there never 

was a time when all the peoples of the earth were 
so hungry for the things of the spirit. Mr. M. E. 
Ravage, in his interesting volume “The Malady 
of Europe” (The Macmillan Company) first de- 
scribes what Europe’s material condition is, but 
the remedy he suggests, if we have read him cor- 
rectly, leaves out of account almost altogether this 
widespread craving. On page 29, in writing of the 
doctrines of the brotherhood of man and the 
wickedness of war, he says that ‘“‘to be sure, it is 
open to question whether the church has kept be- 
fore it this objective as steadily as its Founder in- 
tended” and he adds that “Christianity has been 
an inestimable force in the breaking down of par- 
ticularism”’ and “‘remains and for a long time it 
will continue to be a powerful tradition making for 
unity.” That is something, doubtless. It is 
pleasant to learn from Mr. Ravage that even if it 
is only for a time, Christianity may still remain 
with us, as a grateful souvenir of the past. But 
in the end he frankly throws up his hands. ‘“With 
the best will in the world I can descry no encourag- 
ing signs anywhere. The outlook is as black as 


AFFAIRS 


can be.’’ He gives a remedy, but his remedy is 
faint-hearted. And this is right, because Mr. 
Ravage, who is quite excusable in consistently 
keeping to his description of material conditions, 
can scarcely discover a remedy in the welter and 
wrack of falling races. The great thing about his 
book is that it emphasizes the ignorance of Amer- 
icans, who are too busy with their own affairs to 
understand Europe. Their ignorance has also 
been increased by the return of so many American 
Senators and Congressmen from the seat of war, 
each with a different tale. 

In many of the problems of mathematics, and 
in many of the problems of life, the solution is 
found by making an hypothesis in the beginning. 
We then work out the problem in the light of added 
experience. Our present hypothesis, namely, that 
the whole world is suffering from spiritual hunger, 
is certainly borne out by three books which we now 
propose to notice, after having mentioned Mr. Rav- 
age, whose volume is more an excellent piece of 
reporting than anything else. The first of these 
books is ““The Expansion of Europe” by Pro- 
fessor Ramsey Muir, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co). In our limited space, it will be 
impossible to give any complete idea of the con- 
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tents of this book, except to-say that it does convey 
‘the- unmistakable impression that the torch of 
Christianity, lighted in the reign of Augustus, is 
destined to be kept burning by the British Empire. 
A book by a professor of Manchester could scarcely 
be expected to be anything but pro-British; but 
we are bound to say that it is not only well done, 
but it does seem to us that it is right. Certainly, 
in connection with another book by another 
(anonymous) Englishman, we find what we are 
looking for. For when we add to Professor Muir’s 
book the one by the author of “‘A Gentleman With 
a Duster,” the title of which is “Seven Ages” 
(Putnam) we have a complete picture of the course 
of-history since the age of Pericles. By complete, 
we do not intend to imply detail, but in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, these two writers have suc- 
ceeded in revealing to us the progress that has been 
made during the last two thousand years, by the 
soul of man. We may balk at the smugness of 
much of the writing, and we may in the case of 
the ‘““Seven Ages” admire the tact, while we fully 
understand the intention, displayed by the author 
in his treatment of the Founder of Christianity. 
But after all, we cannot but applaud their work. 
“Seven Ages” is a brief but finely drawn account 
of the various ages of Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, 
Augustine, Erasmus, Cromwell, and Wesley. It 
is not important that we should agree to every- 
thing. Indeed, it would be unfortunate if we did. 





HAT is it that makes a novel in- 

teresting? We might almost say that 

it is a combination of poor writing 

and good characters. People who 
think that it is the story that counts are al- 
most always wrong. If you will go over the 
most absorbing books, you will find that your 
interest lies in what the characters are doing 
rather than in the combination of events, which 
are always subordinate. Also, when we mention 
poor writing in connection with good charac- 
ters, we are frequently misled by the fact that 
the widest popular interest is likely to gather 
around the plainest people, and these must be ex- 
pressed in the plainest language. It would be 
quite impossible, for instance, for John Gals- 
worthy to attempt to write a Harold Bell Wright 
story, not because Mr. Galsworthy always writes 
about distinguished people, but because he cannot 
help but write in a distinguished way about any- 
thing, and his own education and heredity prevent 
him from expressing himself in the same vein of 
sentiment that Mr. Wright employs. So far as 
popular consumption is concerned, our American 
writers succeed best when they keep close to the 
soil. And we are bound to say they are right. 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter succeeds because she 


‘that they give us a new kind of courage. 
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But it is highly important, just now, when so many 
people in America are in such gross ignorance of 
what is really the matter with the world, that such 
books should be written. They are so well done 
For in 
any age it must be admitted that much is gained 
when its writers are able to define things as they 
are. The unique distinction of the unknown au- 
thor of “Seven Ages” is to separate, by a kind of 
running historical comment from Socrates to date, 
the Aristotelians from the Platonians, or to put it 
in more modern language, the materialists from the 
idealists. We feel that he might have displayed 
more sympathy with Christianity. But that is 
unimportant, when it has been his office to reveal 
both sides. We may be perfectly fair to science, 
while at the same time we may realize that beneath 
the materialistic machinery of life, men are crying 
for light. ‘“‘Vulgarity,” says our author, ‘‘has al- 
ways been the utterance of materialism as loveli- 
ness has always been the supreme power in periods 
of idealism. It looks as though the mind of man 
is never to be trusted when its eye is removed from 
a far future and its affections rest on anything which 
is near to hand.” 

Certainly no one can rise from a perusal of 
these three books, without feeling a renewed con- 
fidence in the dignity of human nature and, amid 
so much that is destructive about us, a renewed hope 
that, after all, the soul of man is still marching on. 
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expresses the character of the environment in 
which she was born. She began her writing 
quite naturally for the benefit of her own children. 
When her books began to sell, all that happened 
was that her circle of children had increased. In 
this sense, we are all children. The most intel- 
lectual of us, when a choice is presented to us be- 
tween some highbrow play or something that is 
frankly low brow, will always choose that which 
appeals to our heart. It is useless to condemn 
this kind of thing, because it is of the utmost im- 
portance to preserve it. Mrs. Porter in her latest 
book (‘The White Flag.” Doubleday. $2.) 
may be accused of over sentimentality or not, for 
that makes no difference. 

The opening scene of Mrs. Porter’s story is laid 
in a typical American small town. Four children 
are introduced, each one with a special environment 
and characteristic. The characters are well and 
simply drawn. We are immediately interested. 
We are dealing with American folks on their own 
soil, and what concerns those four children con- 
cerns all of us. It would be wrong to repeat the 
plot. It is enough to know that, around a central 
idea which has a real moral, the story moves along 
in the utmost sincerity. And after all we should 
say that sincerity was the solid basis for Mrs. 
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Porter’s popularity. She is quite in earnest, and we 
feel that she is so. In the latter part of her book, 
when she speaks of Edith Moreland “‘in the bridal 
suite, pampered and indulged in every whim,” 
she is writing badly from the standpoint of the 
highest literary art, but the great thing for us to 
remember is, after all, that she is expressing some- 
thing which lies on our soil. It may be the Rotary 
Club, or it may be the Elks; but it is a good deal 
more than this, because out of al! the substance of 
this “soft’’ vein comes a kind of thing which, 
scorned by the intellectuals, and secretly scoffed 
at by European critics, makes this country “dif- 
ferent.” There are plenty of smart people among 
us who writhe at prohibition, froth at the mouth 
over fanatics, and love to emphasize our crudity 
and vulgarity. In the words of Omar “let them!” 
They are right insofar as they are right, but they 
are very wrong insofar as they are blind to the 
total result. We really ought not to be so much 
ashamed of ourselves. There is something in us 
that is much more controlled than in many other 
peoples, expressed by our coming out for conscrip- 
tion during the war, practically overnight, by the 
slowness with which we came in and the speed 
with which we moved, and more recently, by the 
fact that during the day of Mr. Harding’s funeral, 
the number of motor cars on the roads everywhere 
although it was a holiday, was much lessened over 
ordinary holidays. If we are sometimes too self- 
righteous, we are also self-governing. And just 
as Mrs. Porter represents the soft side, so does 
Edith Wharton represent, not so much the hard 
as the polished side. Mrs. Wharton’s characters 
are welded out of her consciousness, and out of her 
sheer beauty of style we get something that Mrs. 
Porter could never give us, but that does not 
necessarily lessen Mrs. Porter. Then again, there 
is something to be said for bad writing. Anatole 
’ France has remarked upon this. ‘‘Some of the 
best are the worst.”’ So that we cannot go alto- 
gether by style. We have a much heralded novel 
by one of a family of three distinguished novelists, 
the best of whom (Frank) has passed away. This 
new novel “Bread” by Charles G. Norris (Dut- 
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ton. $2.) contains so many of the virtues and so 
many of the faults of our novel writing, that it 
could almost be placed on the table as a typical 
exhibit. Mr. Norris has undoubtedly done a good 
job in his book. But the idea comes first and the 
characters afterward. We wish that this were 
not so. We are always more interested in what 
people do than why they do it. And we are 
quick to detect the wheels. By wheels is meant 
the obvious planning beforehand to produce a 
certain effect, or “outcome.” There can be no 
objection for an author to know beforehand what he 
is going to write about. But character building 
defies analysis. It could easily be proved that 
there is no logical reason for any of the characters 
of Dickens, from the fat boy to the pony, or from 
Dick Swiveller to Sidney Carton, and the draw- 
backs to the permanence of so much of our novel 
writing of to-day are, first, that we detect instantly 
that they are written around a formula and second, 
that the formula is not created by the writer but 
created by the commercia! possibilities. Naturally 
a writer of novels must have something to write 
about, and it is quite proper for him to “depict”’ 
the life about him, but it depends so largely on how 
the thing is done. And then again, we must re- 
member there are fashions in novels. Recently 
—and doubtless due to the influence of the admir- 
able Emerson Hough and his “Covered Wagon”’— 
it has been discovered that America is now old 
enough to furnish the raw material for historical 
novels later than the revolution. And what a 
difference between two of them! namely Edgar Lee 
Master’s ‘“‘Nuptial Flight” (Boni. $2.) of which 
mention was made last month, and ‘The Hawk- 
eye” by Herbert Quick (Bobbs-Merrill. $2). Both 
of these stories are purely American, and doubtless 
the first is more purely “‘historical’”’ than the last, 
but it seems to us that the difference between them 
lies in the impression we get that Mr. Quick had 
so much more fun writing his book than Mr. 
Masters did. These things are quite subtle, ap- 
parently, but in reality definite. When we begin 
to feel a book, we can generally feel also just how 
the author felt when writing it. 


TRAVEL 


HE idea of stopping over to take a look 
at the Middle West on one’s way to Cali- 
fornia is something that occurs to so few 
travelers, that “Seeing the Middle West”’ 
by John T. Faris (Lippincott. $5.) is almost 
unique in its possibilities. Dr. Faris has unques- 
tionably made an interesting book, of which the 
illustrations are by no means the least attractive. 
But he has unfortunately tried to cover too much 
ground. He whets our appetites and then hurries 
on across the border of another state. Quite a 
different effect is produced by “Gloucester By 


Land and Sea” by Charles Boardman Hawes, with 
drawings by Lester G. Hornby (Little, Brown. $6.) 
Gloucester is very close to the heart of New Eng- 
land. To interpret it correctly is to give us some- 
thing that is larger than Gloucester. We feel here 
the New England atmosphere, rendered into vi- 
brant words and remarkably sympathetic pictures. 
Far different from these two travel books are two 
others, each one of them, however, remarkable 
for style and information. One is “The Lands of 
the Thunderbolt” by the Earl of Ronaldshay 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $5) and isa first hand account 





of that fascinating region of the Eastern Hima- 
layas, of which so much has already been written, 
but so little written that has been-really informa- 
tive. The distinguished author has succeeded in 
translating the habits and thought of a strange 
people with a great deal of insight. A really 
charming book. Lastly, we have “The Great 
Capitals” by Vaughan Cornish, D. Sc. (Doran. 
$5.) Here again the author seems to us to have 
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attempted to cover too much ground. His book 
as stated is not only a historical geography, but 
he has attempted to rediscover the course of history 
through the original centres of power. That he has 
not fully succeeded is no fault of his. On the whole, 
he has produced a remarkably suggestive and stim- 
ulating book, and one that is sure to be useful to the 
student of the course of history from ancient China 
up to within comparatively recent periods. 


PURELY PERSONAL 


E DO not hesitate to state that the 
“Life and Confessions of a Psycholo- 
gist’’ by G. Stanley Hall, coming so 
close to his other recent book, “‘Senes- 


ence”’ is one of the most remarkable documents we ° 


have seen fora longtime. (Appleton. $5.) Any- 
body who wishes to discover the secret of per- 
petual youth, and unlimited research should turn 
to Dr. Hall’s works. Beginning with “Adoles- 
ence” which was published in 1904, and including 
those mentioned, we have a library of information 
about everything under the sun, which for breadth 
and depth has no equal in American biological 
literature. Dr. Hall was born in 1846. He has 
spent a long and active life, not only in the collec- 
tion of data, but in its assimilation. He is garru- 
lous to a degree, but also, which is most extraor- 
nary, is never tiresome. You can pick up his book 
anywhere, and discover something stimulating. 
It is entirely unnecessary to agree with him. The 
fact is that the man not only has a sense of humor 
but a sense of humanity. He has a democratic 
outlook on life which is not unlike.that of Socrates, 
although we rather fancy that if he and Socrates 
should ever meet—which is not at all improbable 
if we are to believe Conan Doyle—Socrates would 
have him up a tree in short order. Socrates, we 
are convinced, would make Dr. Hall say things 
about immortality and the soul that would not so 
much upset him—for we cannot conceive Dr. Hail 
as being upset about anything—as it would make 
him change the subject. Here he would have 
even the nimble Socrates at a disadvantage, for 
he is a past master at changing the subject. 

He tells us about his forbears, his parents, his 
childhood, his education, and his thoughts and 
actions. It would seem as if he had told us every- 
thing he ever thought, but even here he is slightly 
apologetic. Has he been frank enough? 
to us that he has. 
sincerity. 

His confession about Freud, the founder of 
psycho-analysis, is interesting. ‘“‘Now that I have 
diligently read and kept tab on nearly all its im- 
portant literature to date,” he says, “involving a 
great deal of the hardest reading | have ever done, 
and having given courses on various aspects of it 
annually since 1908, my sense of its importance 


It-seems 
We get the idea of a perfeci 


has, despite the extravagances of some of its fol- 
lowers and the lamentable schism which has risen 
in its ranks, steadily grown. This in spite of the 
fact that I cannot believe that normal children 
show to any marked extent the infantile abberra- 
tions which are postulated.” He has examined his 
own dreams for years, he tells us: he has observed 
human beings and is convinced that “several of 
them have been saved from mental wreckage by 
it.” His views on religion are notable, especially 
coming from him. In his former book, “‘Senes- 
ence,” if we remember correctly, Dr. Hall is very 
coy on the subject of immoriality. Since then he 
has grown just a little older. “‘Protestant though 
| am,”’ he exclaims, “I would far rather a child of 
mine should be trained to be a good Catholic, Jew, 
or even Buddhist, Confucianist, or Mohammedan 
than allowed to grow up with no religion at all 
and made an early skeptic toward all faiths.” It 
seems a pity that he should have spoiled this noble 
utterance by adding: ‘‘In this pragmatic age why 
are we not able to see that not absolute truth but 
efficiency for the conduct of life is the supreme 
criterion of all values here and that the highest 
interpretation of the most vital human experiences 
must always take the religious form?” In other 
words, Dr. Hall admits the practical value of re- 
ligion, even though he suggests by inference that 
he doesn’t believe in it. Which is not unlike the 
remark attributed to Douglas Jerrold, who said 
that while he never went to church himself he be- 
lieved it was a good thing. 

The amazing fact about Dr. Hall is, after all, 
that he should be so simple in his advocacy of re- 
ligion, and this, indeed, is the keynote to his char- 
acter. Let us hope that he will live much longer, 
until he finally realizes with Paul that the real 
secret of the soul, withheld from those of much 
learning, is disclosed unto babes. We are par- 
aphrasing a well known utterance to fit Dr. Hall. 
His book must be a great addition to any one’s 
table of books. And while its nearly six hundred 
pages cannot exactly be classed among works of 
the latest fiction, it has not the least of the merits 
that go with those often abused volumes—the sub- 
ject changes often, the character analysis is pene- 
trating, and the plot, while it may not lead straight — 
to the Golden Gate, is still on a lofty plane. 








